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INTRODUCTION. 

So intimately is the intellectual principle of 
man connected with his corporeal frame, that 
it evidently appears to grow with his growth, 
and strengthen with his strength. Until the 
latter make some advances towards maturity, 
until it pass the period of absolute feeble- 
ness, the former seems to be, in a certain 
degree, inert, or, at least, not to possess the 
power of using the bodily organs as the 
medium of communication with external 
ol^eQts. As the structure of the body moves 
on towards its perfection, so the mental fa- 
culties gradually expand. 

The impressions made upon the. mind 
during this process are almost indelible : 
B 
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2 ADVICE TO 

those seeds are sown, which finally produce 
good or bad fruit; those habits are formed 
which constitute die character. These con- 
siderations evince the vast importance of 
education to individuals, and to society at 
large, and the propriety of beginning that 
most momentous work, in the earliest years 
, of infancy. ,That cultivation of the mental 
powers, which will lead moral agents to 
think justly, to feel rightly, and to act pru- 
dently, is die most essential branch of edu« 
cation. But as the body is the instrument, 
with which, in the present state of existence, 
the mind must work, and by which its 
operations are to be manifested ; as by that 
its influence is to extend to others; it claims, 
likewise, a due share of attention, that it 
may be fitted to serve that end. And not 
cmly so; the connecdon between the mind 
and the body is so close, that their action is 
mutual and reciprocal; for the bod/ acts 
Upon the mind, as well as the mind upon the 
body. If the corporeal frame be languid, 
disordered, or enfeebled, it will afiect the in- 
tellectual capacities, and impede their exer- 
tions. 

Education, therefore, comprehends the 
care of the body, as well as the care of the 
mind ; and it is dius divided into two great 
general branches. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CARS OF THE BODY. 

Man, at his first introduction into this 
world, is among the weakest of animals. 
From its birth, the human body requires 
careful attention; and for this rieason^ the 
All- wise and Gracious -Author of our frame 
appears to have implanted the powerful 
parental affections. 

As soon as the child has been properly 
washed and clothed, it should be cherished 
by the natural heat of the mother. 

After birth, children generally sleep for 
some hours. This natural sleep should never 
be interrupted. 

Though the mother may exhibit no ap^ 
pearance of having milk, yet the in&nt 
should be put to the breast as soon as 
possible. The very act of sucking may bring 
the milk, procuring for the young stranger 
the most mild and safe laxative and invigo- 
rating nourishment; and, probably, saving 
the mother from acute pain, and from the 
ffever which often succeeds delivery. 
b2 
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4 ADVJCE TO 

It is, surely, the duty of all motliers to 
suckle their infants themselves, if tliey are 
able to do so ; and the inability of so doing 
is more frequently the effect of mismanage- 
ment, or of some erroneous notion, than of 
natural defect. 

The most wholesome ibod for a child 
during infancy is, undoubtedly, its mother's 
milk. The mother, who herself nourishes 
her children, follows the surest guide, the 
invariable course of nature. By indulging 
the maternal feelings, she strengUiens them ; 
by accustoming her offspring to depend on 
her, she endears herself to them ; by the care 
which she takes of them, she secures their 
grsvtit^de and their love. 

If feal ill health and debility in the mother 
render a wet-nurse necessary, she should be 
chosen with the greatest caution, and cer- 
tainly kept in the house. A sound constitu-* 
tion of body, cleanliness, temperance, care- 
fulness, and equability of temper, are requisite 
iri one who^ is to be entrusted with so 
precious a charge. For if the nurse be of 
violent passions, or of intemperate habits, or 
slothful, or negligent^ the child will surely be 
injured by her in body, and consequently in 
mind. 

From the ei rliest infancy, care should be 
taken to prevent the formation of bad habits 
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of using the corporeal orgaiuk For example, 
light, or any brilliaat substance^ draws the 
attention of children, even when presented 
obliquely to their eyes. To prevent them^ 
therefore, from squinting, and fix>m having 
the nerves of the eye weakened, the face 
should be turned directly towards the ex- 
citing object. 

Again, attention should be paid to prevent 
a habit of using the left hand in preference 
by making the infant grasp and hold, ge- 
nerally, with the right. 

When infants apply to their mouths what-* 
ever objects their little hands grasp, it. is a 
sign that they are beginning to cut their 
teeth, and they should have something to bite 
upon, soft or elastic, which will Hot injure 
their tender gums. For this purpose, licorice- 
root, or a large piece of elastic gum, is pre* 
ferable to coral, which is too haid. 

By the production of the teeth, nature 
seems to point out the period when the im- 
mediate nourishment of infants by their 
mothers may cease. But the change of food 
should be gradually and carefully inade, and 
the greatest precautions taken, that their 
stomachs be never overcharged. 

An overloaded stomach impedes the pro- 
cess of digestion, and thus tends to produce 
disease. 

B 3 
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' After they are weaned, iet the taste of 
children be preserved, as long as possible, in 
its primitive simplicity. 

Let their diet be plentiful but plain, nourish- 
ing, and by no means stimulative. Till far 
advanced into the state of youth, water is the 
best and most wholesome beverage. 

To give children wine after dinner, is a 
useless if not a dangerous practice: it -would 
also be pernicious to the health of children, 
and to their future comfort, to be indulged in 
the use of highly seasoned and various kinds 
of food, as it would probably form a vitiated 
taste; yet it is, by no means, expedient to 
restrict them to one particular kind, and to 
prevent their tasting of any of the plain dishes 
commonly set upon the table. 

I knew a gentleman of fortune, and who, 
having been told that mutton was the most 
wholesome animal food, kept his children 
entirely upon that diet, from year's end to 
year's end. The effect of this plan may easily 
be imagined ; disgust, or exclusive tastQ* for 
that food, and, perhaps, inability of digesting 
any other. 

A lady of excellent ability and extensive 
knowledge, had read, that pepper, mustard, 
and vinegar, are unwholesome for children. 
She therefore carefully kept her daughters 
from the dreaded articles, and gave a strict 
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injunction, when she entrusted them to the 
care of the governess of a large female school, 
that they never should be permitted to taste 
them in any form or degree.. The conse- 
quence was, that one of them, who was 
very young, thinking herself unobserved, 
snatched a vinegar cruet from the dinner- 
table, and drank nearly the whole of its 
contents, as if it had been the most delicious 
beverage. 

The same lady, convinced of the justness 
of the maxim, " the leve of money is the 
root of all evil," would not permit her 
daughter^ to have the trifling allowance which 
their associates had. This absolute restriction 
naturally excited an eager desire of the for- 
bidden object, which quickly manifested itself. 
It was raining very fast one day, when the 
youngest of the two little girls, a child of 
great mental powers, exclaimed, — " Oh, how 
I do wish it was raining guineas !" 

" Why do you wish that ?" said her go- 
verness, who was standing near her. 

** Because I would run out into the garden 
and fill my pocket with money." 

" And what would you do with, the 
guineas ?" 

** Oh, I would put my hands down tight 
upon my pocket, and keep them fast there." 
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Let the goyeming maxin), with respect to 
th^ food and the little enjoyments of children 
be, " Use, but not abuse !" 

Had the amiable children above men- 
tioned, been allowed to taste moderately, 
like odiers, of the mustard and vinegar with 
those articles of food, with which they are 
commonly used; had they been entrusted 
with the management of money as others 
around them were, most probably the vinegar 
would not have been swallowed as a dainty, 
nor the wish, that it would rain guineais, have 
arisen in the mind* 

Let not children be indulged in a capri- 
cious, whimsical taste, with respect to eating 
and drinking. For which purpose, they 
should be accustomed to take whatever plain 
food is deemed suitable for them, and to take 
it at the regular meal-times of the family, if 
the meals be not at too long intervals, or at too 
late an hour in the day. Habit will regulate 
even the impulses of appetite, and counteract 
unreasonable antipathies. Thus, by a littie 
attention and prudent management, children 
may be brought to relish every kind of simple 
nourishment which may be set before them ; 
tiie proper mixture of vegetable and animal 
food; flesh much or littie dressed, as it may 
happen to be; a due proportion of fat and- 
" an. 
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For such training, children will, in after* 
life, thank their parents and teachers; be* 
cause the inability, fancied or real, of eating 
particular kinds of food, or food prepared in 
any particular manner, is very inconvenient 
and troublesome ; and the ability of partaking 
indifferently of whatever wholesome and 
cleanly dressed substance may be set on the 
table,, will be found not a little favourable to 
comfort in travelling, and on various occa- 
sions. To this day, I feel grateful to a 
rationally affectionate and tender mother, for 
having given me this capability, by using me, 
from earliest infancy, to eat whatever food 
was prepared for the family-meals, in what- 
soever way, likewise^ it might be {^epared. 
I now recollect, with thankfulness, what, 
perhaps, at the moment, appeared to my ill- 
judging mind harsh, or, at least, unnecessary. 
When, with unreasonable caprice, I objected 
to one thing or to another, her mild and 
calm, but firm answer was, " Well, my 
dear, if you think you do not like this nor 
that, there are vegetables, and there is 
bread before you, and you need not starve.'' 
Such judicious treatment, perseveringly main- 
tained, soon taught me to conquer my little 
likings and dislikings ; and 1 have never been 
at a loss for a relished meal, when 1 could 
procure wholesome edible substances. 
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All provocatives to eating, should, as much 
as possible, be kept out of the way of children; 
but if they unavoidably see and desire them, 
let gende, but finn refusal, upon the ground 
of such viands being pernicious, teach them 
a lesson of self-command. 

Appetite should be natural ; and if it be 
so, it will easily be satisfied; wherefore, if 
children ask for food between the regular 
meals, the very simplest should be mven to 
them ; which, if they really want, they will 
eat cheerfully. 

The proper mastication of food renders 
it more easy to be digested, and consequently 
more salutary ; let children, therefore, be en- 
couraged to eat slowly. 

In the present enlightened age, there can 
be little need of warning parents against 
tight ligaments and bandages, which, by ob- 
structing the circulation of the blood, must 
hinder the growth of children, give them great 
uneasiness, and injure their tempers, ren- 
dering them fretful and uneasy. But it may 
not be useless to point out pne article of 
dress, especially, of female dress; namely, 
shoes, which are generally worn much too 
small, and scarcely at all adapted to the 
natural shape of the human foot. We are 
not, certainly, quite so absurd as the Chinese, 
who contrive to mould the feet of females 
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into such a shape and such dimensions, as to 
render them almost cripples ; yet still, it is 
probable, that the feet are injured and their 
activity diminished, by being confined in 
shoes' too short and too narrow. Any thing 
that tends to counteract the movements of the 
body, the positions and attitudes of the 
limbs, is surely unnecessary, if not mis- 
chievous. The natural movements of young 
children are, easy and graceful. They are 
seldom improved, and are often spoilt by the 
restrictions of custom and the hand of art. 

To prevent a languid and feeble habit of 
body from being produced, let not children 
be burthened with heavy clothes, not sleep 
under too warm coverings, nor in heated 
rooms ; nor indulge in sitting near fires. 

The care of children, with respect to their 
corporeal frame is doubtless a duty; but 
this care may be carried too far, and defeat 
its own ends. Extreme anxiety to spare them 
all uneasy feelings, all unpleasant sensations, 
all suffering of eveiy kind during their in- 
fency, may prepare for them future pain. 
Blind fondness may prolong the feebleness of ^ 
childhood through the, succeeding stages of 
life. 

God has not made our happiness to consist 
in indolence, nor exempted us firom hard- 
ship^ labour, and trouble. The nature of our 
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present state of existence, as a place of trial 
and preparation, renders this necessary. Edu- 
cation ought, therefore, to be adapted to the 
condition qf man. The better we are trained 
to endure and to bear the inconveniences and 
infirmities of mortality^ the less burdensome 
will they be as we advance in life. Let 
children, then, be accustomed by prudent 
management to bear fatigue, changes of tem- 
perature, and inclemencies of weather. In 
childhood, the constitution may be formed 
and modelled in such a manner, and to such 
endurances^ as could not be accomplished in 
after-years witliout extreme danger. 

In order to harden the body and strengthen 
the constitution, let children be in the open 
air as much as convenience will admit; let 
them be frequently washed with tepid water, 
at fii^t, till they are gradually inured to the 
use ol cold water. Tnus will their lungs ac- 
quire strength ; their spirits will be enlivened, 
their nerves fortified and braced. When 
they have acquired the art of walking, let 
them be encouraged to exercise the new 
faculty in every different way. When they 
fall, let them not be alarmed by tlie scream of 
maternal anxiety, nor deterred from exerting 
their powers by eager aid ; but let them be 
left to themselves to rise, that they may learn 
to depend upon their own efforts. By a 
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little attention, this discipline may be rendered 
perfectly cora pa tible witli safety. Indeed, it 
would be well worth while to incur some 
trifling risk, some temporary pain, that 
children may learn by experience, their very 
best teacher, to avoid dangers by prudent 
foresight. 

Nor should extreme condolence and pity 
be shown to children, when, in die course of 
exercise, they may happen to receive hurt 
and suffer uneasiness. Let them receive what 
aid maybe necessary upon such occasions, 
but let them be early taught the i^alutary 
lesson of bearing pain with patience. For 
such kind of fortitude they may have ample 
occasion in future life. 

Early to bed, and early to rise, is a wise 
and salutary maxim, which ought to be 
steadily observed, in the management of the 
bodily frame. Its practice is contributive to 
health ; creates time, and promotes order 
throughout all the occupations of the day. 

It is a truly pitiable spectacle, to see 
children sitting up late in company; silent, 
stiff and stately ; placed in an unnatural situ- 
ation; mingling in scenes unsuited to their 
age, and which can afford them neither plea- 
sure nor profit ; tired, gaping, sleepy. This 
surely tends to injure their health, to depress 
their spirits. 
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It is well known and universally acknow- 
ledged, that regular exercise is of the utmost 
consequence to corporeal health and vigour ; 
that by it all the organs and senses of the 
human body are improved snd strengthened. 
Wherefore, as children are passing from in- 
fancy, through the state of childhood, to that 
of youth, let every &cility for exercise be ai^ 
forded them ; let them be animated and ex- 
cited to what is so beneficial, by countenance 
and example. 

This care should be extended to the season 
of youth, in which exercise is of equal, if not 
greater importance. Let exercise be well 
regulated and made agreeable and attractive. 
It is a matter of such moment, as to be wor- 
thy of the attention of instructors. It would, 
perhaps, be neitlier unwise nor unprofitable 
were exercise to be made a part of the regular 
business of boarding*schools, and other semi- 
naries. Thus health, strength, gracefulness, 
activity, relaxation from severer studies, 
mental and bodily renewal and refreshment, 
might all be combined. 

Flays may be contrived, which shall convey 
instruction in the most impressive form, 
which shall extend the acquaintance with die 
properties of matter, which shall not only in- 
crease general strength of body, but prcdnce 
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dexterity of hand, and quickness of eye, and 
promptness of action. 

So favourable, as well as necessary, is the 
constant and proper exercise of the limbs 
ancl of the various organs of the body, to 
their force and pliability, and so requisite is 
the good state of the machine with which 
the mind is to work, to mental capacity of 
exertion, that it must show the expediency 
of establishing a system of well-directed 
bodily exercise in all seminaries of education. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, gymnastic 
exercises constituted a principal part of the 
education of their youth. They were in- 
tended to promote hardiness, strength, and 
dexterity of body, elegance of form, graceful- 
ness of movement, skill in the arts of offence 
and defence, presence of mind in danger. 

Doubtless the nations of antiquity carried 
this too far ; and assigned to bodily exercise 
too important a place in their system of edu- 
cation. But their example might, to a certain 
extent, be followed with no little advantage. 

In this undertaking, parents and teachers 
might be gready aided by an excellent work 
of Salzmann, a Uerman writer, entitled "Gym- 
nastics for Youth ;" in which are given excel- 
lent directions for manual labour, for social 
games, leaping, jaculation, wrestlings climbs 
ing, balancing, lifting, drawing, dancing, 
c 2 
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walking, running, military exercises, bathing, 
and swimming. 

Nor should females be excluded from the 
benefits of regular exercise, which is as ne- 
cessary to their health, and to their future 
capabilities of exertion, in the discharge of 
filial, social^ conjugal, and maternal duties, 
as it is to the good condition of the stronger 
sex, and to tbdr capability of performing 
the more active and laborious duties of life. 
Among other exercises, they should be accus-^ 
tomed to walking in the open air, dancing 
skipping with a cord, the use of dumb43eUa, 
swinging by the arms from a transverse pole 
securely resting at each end upon brackets 
attached to two upright poles, which may be 
furnished with several of those brackets at 
different heights from the ground, so as to 
accommodate girls of different sizes. The 
tranverse poles should be covered with soft 
leather, that the hands may not slip from their 
grasp« 

This kind of exercise was practised in a 
female boarding-school in Bristol, at the 
suggestion of an eminent surgeon, and was 
greatly approved of by several medical pro- 
fessors of eminence, who saw that such an ex- 
ercise tended to keep down the shoulders, 
and to open the chest. 

There is, indeed, no imaginable reason why 
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the female form should not be improvable in 
its natural gracieiulness and elegance, and in 
strength also, by judicious exercise in pre- 
ference to braces, backboards, and collars, 
which generally do more harm than good. 
Were flie female body accustomed from in- 
fancy to those active exertions and motions 
for which it is evidently designed by nature, 
it would be better able to endure the fatigues, 
and. cares, and pains of after-life, and we 
should not so often see it oppressed with 
languor and sickness, or lost in inactivity. 

By regular plain diet, by regular hours of 
rising and going to bed, by regular exercise 
in the open air, by cleanliness and the proper 
use of cold^ water, by the avoiding of soft 
beds, and too warm clothing by day and by 
night, by frequent interchange of occupation, 
by cheerftil lively sports taken at proper in* 
tervals, the health of the human body may 
be, generally speaking, preserved, and its con-> 
stitution strengthened. This is a gift from 
parents to children, far more precious than 
thaTof high rank or great wealth* 
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CHAP. II. 

CARE OF THE MIND. 

The mind is the grand operator ; the body 
is merely the instrument, the curious and 
wonderfully contrived machine, with which 
that ever-active agent works. The mental 
faculties are the secret springs of the external 
conduct It is, therefore, of the highest 
import, that those springs be in a healthy 
state and in good order. Here, then, is the 
great end of education ; that the workman be 
enlightened, and the machine well regulated 
and efficacious. The human mind begins its 
operations, begins in a certain degree to edu- 
cate itself, much earlier, perhaps, than is 
generally imagined. As soon as the organs 
of sense are capable of transmitting impres- 
sions and notices of external objects, as soon 
as the sight, the smell, the touch, coftimence 
their offices, the mind begins the work of col- 
lecting and storing up ideas. Attention, 
therefore, should be paid to the kinds of 
objects which are presented to the notice of 
children, and to the manner in which they 
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are presented, from the earliest days of in- 
fancy, and from the very first dawn of the 
observing power. 

Mental education may be conveniently di- 
vided into two branches : the culture of the 
emotions, and the culture of the powers of the 
mind. These branches are necessarily and 
intimately connected, so that neither of them 
can be cultivated to any good purpose sepa- 
rate from the other. But the proper i*egu- 
lation of the desires and affections, and th^ 
proper exercise of the Acuities are of the 
utmost moment to individual and general 
welfare. 

From the person whose understanding is 
clouded with error, or whose heart is cor- 
'rupted by vicious propensities, no exertions 
can be justly expected, contributive to his 
own, or to the . common welfare. Whereas, 
if the understanding be enlightened, the de- 
sires directed towards worthy objects, and 
the passions well governed, the results will 
probably be fortitude to meet the natural 
^ evils of life, without sinking under them ; the 
opening of the most abundant sources of true 
^icity, and the application of the mental and 
corporeal powers, to benevolent and bene- 
ficial purposes. 

The late admirable writer, Mrs. E. Hamil- 
ton, in her Letters on the Elementary Prin- 
ciples of Education, makes the following just 
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remark, to account for her examining the 
affections and emotions, before she treats of 
the principles of the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding : — ^^ Desires and aversions * are 
the springs of human conduct, because their 
influence commences in some degree with our 
existence. In the production of our intel- 
lectual faculties, nature operates by* a slow 
and gradual process. When her wise regu- 
lations are attended to, and not counteracted 
by our officious folly, one faculty attains suf- 
ficient vigour before another is produced to 
assist in its developement. But desire and 
aversion, which may be termed the germ of 
the passions, appear in the infancy of life, 
and sliow symptoms of strength and vigour, 
at a period when the higher intellectual far 
culties are yet feeble and imperfect Hence, 
the necessity of paying an early and unceasing 
attention to .every circumstance, which tends 
to call forth those active powers, which, 
without such superintendence, may become 
instrumental to the misery of the possessor." 
The late worthy, and truly benevolent Dr. 
Estlin, of Bristol, whom I am proud to name 
as having been my instructor, my friend, and 
relative; in his Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy, remarks on the subject of the desires 
and aversions of the mind, — " As soon as 
the mind has acquired any noiiim of good 
•r evil, by grateful or uneasy sensations 
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of any kind, there naturally arise certain mo- 
tions of the will : namely, desire of what is 
good, and aversion from what is evil. For 
there constantly appears, in every being, a 
fixed propensity to desire its own happiness, 
and whatever seems to be the means of pro- 
curing it ; and to avoid those things which 
would render it miserable. Besides these 
two primary motions of the will, desire and 
aversion, there are two others commonly 
ascribed to it, joy and sorrow. The former, 
desire and aversion, have a reference to what ' 
is future ; the latter, joy and sorrow, to what 
is past and present. So that when good to be 
obtained is in view, there arises desire ; when 
evil is to be repelled, aversion : when good is 
actually obtained or evil avoided, arises joy ; 
when good is lost, or evil has befallen us, 
sorrow. But besides. these calm motions or 
aifections of tlie mind, and the stable desire 
of happiness which employ our reason for 
their conductor, there are also others of a 
difierent nature. 

** Certain vehement, turbulent impulses, 
which, upon some occasions, agitate the 
mind, and hurry it on, with blind incon- 
siderate force, to actions and pursuits, or to 
efforts exerted about such things, as we have 
never deliberately determined to be of con- 
sequence to happiness or misery. 
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'^ These turbulent passions^ which are 
generally foes to mental peace, are reduci- 
ble to the four classes above mentioned^ 
Such as impel towards some apparent goodj 
are called passionate desires; such as tend to 
ward off some supposed evil, are called 
aversions ov fears s such as arise upon the 
obtainment of what was desired, as a good, 
or the avoiding of what was feai^ as evil, 
are turbulent ^V^y^; and such as arise from 
' the loss of supposed good, or the suffering 
of supposed evU, are termed sorrcnxisi* 

From these reasonings, it appears that the 
prime duty of parents and teachers, towards 
the children who are entrusted to their care 
by the Universal Father, is to regulate those 
affections of desire and aversion, which are 
awakened so early in the human mind; to pre- 
vent the formation of improper associations of 
ideas, and to induce the habit of self-com- 
mand and restraint. By the association of 
ideas, is meant, that some ideas are so closely 
connected, either by natural correspondence^ 
or by habit, or by fortuitous circumstances, 
as that when one idea arises in the mind, it 
shall introduce its associate idea, and to se- 
parate them is a very difficult task. Thus if 
we have suffered severe pain in any particular 
place, ill treatment from any particular per« 
son, or great loss, from any particular 
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circumstances; let us find ourselves again in 
that place, in which we endured the pain, 
and surrounded by the same external ob- 
jects; let the same person who injured us 
reappear ; let us be once more involved in 
the very circumstances, which were the im- 
mediate occasion of our loss, and the same 
sensations of uneasiness and aversion will 
recur. And, in like manner, if we be placed 
a second time in scenes, in which we had 
formerly experienced emotions of pleasure, 
the same pleasurable feelings wUl again be 
awakened. 

" A man receives a sensible injury from 
another, (says the illustrious reasoner, Locke;) 
he thinks on that man and that action^ over 
and over again ; and by ruminating strongly, 
or much in his mind, he so cements those 
two ideas together, that he makes them 
almost one; he never can think on that 
man, but the pain and displeasure he suffer-* 
ed come into his mind with it, so that he 
scarcely distinguishes them, but has as much 
aversion for die one as the other. Thus, 
hatreds are often produced from slight occa« 
sions, and quarrels spread and continued in 
the world. 

** Again, 9 man has sujQPered sickness or 
pain in any place; he has seen a beloved 
friend die in such a room : though these are 
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^^^^*nct circaiiistancesy and have no natural 
^^^^®5*ary ccMinection, yet. when the idea 
^^^^^ to his mind of the place where he 
^^^rienced the illness, of die chamber in 
**ich the melancholy spectade of his fnend 
^^ {M^esented to his view, the disagreeaUe 
I^^Qfiil ideas retnm likewise^ and eKcite 
^^easy emotions." 

I'hese associations, when soSered to take 
^^^t, are, frequently, we may indeed say* 
8^V)era]ly, so tenacious as never to be com- 
pletely rooted out, evoi by good sense, and 
^<^qaired knowledge. Let parents and tutors 
^ children, therefore, take heed that dis- 
agreeable repulsive ideas be not assorted, 
in their infants, with circumstancies and 
objects, they must frequently meet in the 
common course of things ; nor 'with employ- 
ments in which they will be called to engage, 
nor with duties they will be recjuired to 
fulfil in after-life. 

This is an object, which recjulres great 
care and attention. 

Ideas of ghosts, of sopematoral appear- 
ances, of mysterious dlangers, associated 
with the idea of darkness, awakened in the 
mind of the infant, by tales of terrw and 
superstition told in the nursery, have often 
rendered the man a slave through life, to 
fears of the imag^tion; and ev«a wh» 
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growing strength of intellect, and wise in« 
struction, have banished the belief in appa- 
ritions,, the impression has continued inelFace- 
able. Let children, then, be early familiarised 
to darkness, and be taught by example and 
experience, that no danger attends the 
absence of light, but that of hurting them- 
selves by striking against some hard or 
pointed substance, a danger which may be 
avoided by ajittle precaution. 

Parents and teachers should take especial 
care, that repulsive associations do not 
attend the means of acquiring knowledge. 
If more be expected of children, than what 
is just and reasonable, if lessons be given 
them too long, or too difficult ; if they be 
required to attend to studies, subjects, and 
books above their capacities ; if they be 
expected to keep up painful application, and 
if they be deprived of those hours of bodily 
exercise, which are necessary to refresh the 
mind, and recruit the spirits, such unpleasant 
ideas will be associated witli learning, as may 
form an insuperable obstacle to their pro- 
gress in the path of science when they 
advance in years. Such association, has 
excited in many minds a dislike of books, 
and of the other me^ns of intellectual im- 
provement, . which has grown into, settled 
aversion to all mental application* 

D 
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A public lecturer once, declared, that he 
never opened a Latin grammar, or a grammar 
of any language, without an involuntary 
shudder, because he had been oppressed 
with that species of learning, when he was 
a school-boy. 

And still more careful should parents and 
instructors be, not to permit any circum- 
stances to intermingle with moral and 
religious instruction, which might cause 
either one of those most important of all 
subjects to be attended with unpleasant 
associations. 

Let not virtue, morality, religion, be pre- 
sented to children in an unamiable point of 
view, as hard and severe, as frowning upon 
innocent enjoyments, as contracting tlie 
circles of human pleasures, lest unfavourable 
impressions be made upon their minds, which 
may operate as slow but fatal poison. Let 
children, on the contrary, be led to behold 
virtue, morality, and religion as all lovely in 
their natural charms, as their best friends, 
as enhancing every true delight; that thus 
pleasurable associations may aid in conduct^ 
ins them to the path of happiness, and to 
Im everlasting. 

The Bible, that best of all books, should 
never be used as a mere reading book; nor 
should its divine lesscms be made a task, 
IS 
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m^rdy for the exercise of the memory ; lest, 
by this power of association, disgust for it 
should be excited, or commonness should 
render the reading of it mechanical and un- 
impressive. 

Hence, likewise, indiscriminate praise is 
carefully to be avoided. 

Never should children be praised, for what 
is not intrinsically valuable; nor, even for 
what is actually praise-worthy, should they 
be immoderately praised. 

In their presence, let no praise be be- 
stowed upon richness and elegance of dress ; • 
upon mere external advantages ; upon mere 
ornamental accomplishments; upon beauty 
of face and form ; upon quickness of speech ; 
upon any advantages not acquired by their 
own exertions. 

Praise is pleasing, is fascinating to the 
heart ; and therefore, upon whatsoever it is 
bestowed, with respect to that, praise creates 
agreeable associations, which will be useful 
or pernicious, according to the subjects on 
which the praise is bestowed. A mistake in 
this respect may produce lamentable conse- 
quences ; while praise, judiciously and spar 
ringly given, may prove a powerful and bene- 
ficial motive. For example: 

If a child be praised for fine clothes, — for 
external ornaments of any kind, the pleasure 
D 2 
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attending praise will, naturally, in the mind 
of that child, attach an over-value to those 
objects. " Let your little girl (says Mrs. E. 
Hamilton) be dressed in new and unusual 
finery, and brought into company, where 
every voice shall join in praise of the orna- 
ments with which she is decorated. Observe 
the satis&ction with which she eyes the pretty 
shoes and pretty sash, which are the objects 
of admiration, The idea of praise may thus 
be associated with the idea of finery; and 
thus, ho' doubt; may the love of finery, and 
with it pride and vanity, be generated." If, 
on the contrary, the child be praised for obe- 
dience, for readiness to oblige, for diligence, 
for self-restraint and good temper, pleas- 
ing associations will cherish those valuable 
qualities. - 

Let parents beware of uniting disagreeable 
associations with the observance of the- Sab- 
bath, by rendering it austere and gloomy, by 
stripping it of all innocent occupation, by 
overpowering the attention of children on 
that day of rest, with too large portions of 
moral and religious instruction. By such 
injudicious zeal, well intended, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge, many a youthful mind 
has "been led to dread the return of that holy 
day; and when the curb of parental authority 
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has been loosened, has flown to the other 
extreme, namely, its utter neglect. 

Xet parents take care also, that disagree- 
able ideas be not associated in the minds of 
their children, with fiunily worship, by mak- 
ing it tiresome by length, or by having it at 
improper seasons. 

Let not the interference of parental or su- 
perintending aulhority be too apparent, or 
too frequent, or exerted upon trifling oc* 
casions; lest, by disagrees2b|e association, 
it become disgusting to children, and termi- 
nate in absolute contempt and aversion. Let 
not even afiection manifest itself in offi- 
cious care, in unseasonable and excessive 
anxiety, lest, becoming burdensome, and an 
obstacle in the way of enjoyment and exer- 
tion, it excite in the mind of its object, repel- 
ling ideas, and, by being associated with them, 
produce irritation and fretfulness, instead of 
gratitude and love. 

The French moralist, Malebranche, says, 
" All kinds of aversion, are the most unrea- 
sonable and dangerous passions of the human 
souL The reason of which is, that the evils 
of this life afiect the mind more strongly than 
its goods. The feeling of grief is more lively 
than the sentiment of pleasure. And if per- 
sons may sometimes be found, who are in- 
different to pleasures and honours, it is rarely 
D 3 
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that one is found who can endure pain and 
contempt without inquietude.. 

" When ignorance and weakness accom- 
pany want of energy and timidity, rash and . 
unjust judgments are produced, and hQrrible 
phantoms of imagination are raised. 

" To change a mind possessed by these 
passions, requires almost a miracle." 

" That the infant mind (observes the judi- 
cious Mrs. Hamilton) is, at an early period, 
susceptible of terror, is a discovery unhap- 
pily made by every ignorant nurse. • This 
instinct, implanted by the wise Creator as a 
protection to the helpless state of infancy, is 
an instrument in the hands of senseless igno- 
rance, too frequently applied to the worst 
of purposes. It is the first, the constant 
engine of tyranny. In proportion as it is 
made to operate, the mind. will be debased 
and enfeebled. Deprived of its power and 
energy, it will remain the willing slave of 
sensation. To this calamity, many an inno- 
cent being is exposed, by the injudicious 
treatment of the nursery.*' 

Let parents beware of this dangerous rock. 
Let them be careful, that their children be 
not terrified into the suppression of feeling, 
or i:ather into the suppression of the external 
marks of feeling, by threats of any thing 
coming to take them away. Let the only 
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fear used as a compelling motive, be the fear 
of doing what is wrong, of offending God, 
of ofiending their parents and instructors ; 
and even that fear should be applied as a 
motive, very seldom, and very cautiously. 
The habit of timidity, degenerating into 
cowai*dice, terminates in selfishness. The 
mind in which this degrading disposition is 
prevalent generally becomes absorbed in 
anxiety for personal, individual safety. 

Insincerity and cunning, are also, frequent-' 
ly the attendants of a fearful disposition. 
Timidity, in fact, opens the door to a nume- 
rous and mischievous train of false ideas and 
feelings, which naturally, and almost inevi- 
tably, produce fetal errors of conduct. 

Let every thing which tends to form this 
disposition, be carefully avoided. If terror 
be deemed by any, as absolutely necessary 
for the government of children, let it be re- 
garded as a dangerous medicine, which, if 
administered without the utmost caution, may 
prove a deadly poison. 

If frightful objects, which have no real ex- 
istence, be employed to terrify children into 
restraint of their feelings, or submission to 
authority, they will, in course of time, as their 
minds grow enlightened, discover the false- 
hood which has been used as a means of ma- 
naging them ; and is it not to be feared, that 
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such a discovery may render the youthful 
ear deaf to the representations of the beauty, 
and propriety, and benefit of truth ? 

The first and most important lessons for the 
human mind to learn, are those of self-govern- 
ment, self-denial, and submission to lawfiil 
authority. These are lessons which, through- 
out life, they will have to practise. Submission 
to the will of the Universal Parent, the righ- 
teous and mercifiil Moral Governor; com- 
pliance with the precepts of our holy reli- 
gion ; obedience to the laws of our country ; 
the partial sacrifice, at least, of Our own in- 
dividual feelings and conveniences to the com- 
mon good ; regulations and customs of so- 
ciety : these are duties,^ upon the fulfilment 
of which depend, in the highest degree, per- 
sonal comfort and public welfare. The foun- 
dation of such habits, and of such principles, 
cannot, therefore, be laid too early. And 
certainly, this can be effected without the in- 
strumentality of terror, and without the risk 
of generating enfeebling timidity in the , 
breasts of our children. 

Firmness, without anger, without even the 
faintest appearance of violence ; the contri- 
ving that some consequence displeasing to 
the infant mind shall follow acts of resistance 
and disobedience, and which shall seem to it 
to be their natural results ; the taking care 
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that pleasing consequences shall always at- 
tend submission and pbedience ; thfese mea- 
sures will most probably enlist association of 
ideas, as a powerful aaxiliary on the side of 
duty and happiness. 

Never should even the youngest infants 
be permitted to obtain any thing by crying 
and screaming. They should not have un- 
necessary incentives to cry; such as hunger, 
or pain, occasioned by neglect or awkward- 
ness ; nor should things be pui'posely pre- 
sented to their notice, which, it is not fit they 
should handle ; but if they do see such ob- 
jects, stretch their little arms towards them, 
and express their eager desires by outcries, 
they should be firmly resisted, and the ex- 
citing objects removed fi-om their sight. 
Thus, they will learn, by experience, the 
best of all teachers, that such methods will 
not avail ; they will soon cease to make use- 
less exertions. 

Experience is truly the best teacher. - 
Whenj therefore, children are able to run 
about, and their active powers begin to un- 
* fold themselves, let experience teach them to 
avoid dangers, even at the expence of a little 
present suffering of bodily pain. 

The child that has once or twice felt pain, 
from touching a heated urn, or from putting 
the finger into the flame of a candle, or from 
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cutting the hand with a knife, will be, thereby, 
more effectually kept from touching the urn, 
or the candle, from going near the fire, or 
from grasping a knife, than by the warnings 
and care of the most attentive guardians. 

Let every possible means be U3ed to check 
tlie principle of selfishness in children* Let 
them see their parents, their instructors, ever 
ready to communicate to others a shai'e of 
whatever desirable objects tJiey may possess; 
and preferring the comfort of those they 
love to their own personal gratification. Let 
them be encouraged and incited, to share 
with others their food, their playthings, and 
what must appear to them most yaluable; 
and let some pleasurable result follow such 
acts. 

Beware of giving children the idea, that 
they are to engross all attention and all care, 
that every thing, and every body, should 
contribute to their amusement. This is often 
done, unintentionally and unknowingly, by 
ill-judging and ill-directed fondness in pa- 
rents, or by friends paying excessive and 
irrational couit to children, in order ta flatter 
their parents. 

By this most injudicious conduct towards 
children, the seeds of vanity, of self-will, of 
interestedness are sown in uie infant mind ; 
there they too quickly take root, grow too 
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rapidly, and soon bear pernicious fruits. Let 
children be taught as early as possible to feel 
and to know, liow great influence the favour- 
able or un&Yourable opinion of others, and 
their consequent behaviour towards diem, 
may have upon their happiness or unhappi- 
Des8. 

Antipathies the most absurd and unrea- 
sonable^ to animals perfectly innocent, and 
to other objects, on account of form and 
colour, are frequently seen in grown persons, 
who, thereby, are rendered ridiculous to 
others,, and uncomfortable to themselves. 
These antipathies are not natural, they are 
created in children by the force of example : 
care, therefore, should be taken to prevent 
this evil, for an evil it certainly is, because 
all unnecessary fear is an evil. 

Frogs, toads, spiders, and many others 
of the animal kingdom, quadrupeds,' reptile^ 
and insects, are the most common otgects 
of these antipathies. 

These I have known children handle and 
examine without fear. I have seen a dear Iktle 
girl run to her mother, with a large frog 
struggling in her hands, crying out, <^ How 
pretty he is ! but he is very cold, and I wiH 
warm him.'* When told that the warmth of 
her hands was disagreeable to the creature, she 
let him go gently on the grass, exclaiming. 
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" Hop away !" The same child handled a toad 
in the same manner, admiring the brilliancy 
of its eyes. Children may be brought to 
view, with delighted curiosity, spiders skil- 
fully constructing their webs, and earwigs 
with their shining cases of wings, and their 
attention may be gradually led from them, to 
their Great Maker. But if they hear those 
around them screaming, " Oh, the nasty ugly 
creatures !" and see their mothers, or other 
friends, shrinking back, shuddering witli 
real or affected terror, they will catch the 
infection, and habit will soon confirm the 
same false feelings. 

Let parents, then, carefully watch over the 
earliest operations of mind in their children^ 
and if they discern any of those antipathies, 
erroneously styled natural, forming or formed, 
let them endeavour instantly to C9unteract 
the impressions, by destroying the associ- 
ation of pain or disgust, which excited them. 
Inform your children of the good effects 
those animals may produce ; such as destroy- 
ing others, whose excessive multiplication 
might prove prejudicial, or who are in some 
respects noxious; devouring substances which 
might prove detrimental to the health of 
man, were they lefl to putrefaction : convince 
them that even those which have the power 
of inflicting pain, by bites or stings, are 
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necessary and benefieial parts of the grand 
and wise economy of nature, which the 
great Maker of all things has established. 

But antipathies may not only be early 
formed in die minds of children against 
certain animals of the inferior orders; they 
may be directed by ignorant prejudice 
against the opinions, and even against the 
persons of those fellow-men, who differ from 
generally received notions, or from those of 
their parents and friends. Such antipathies 
should be sedulously repressed, or rather 
prevented, by preventing the youthful mind 
from associating the idea of evil with differ- 
ence of opinion ; by pointing out pious and 
learned men, virtuous, benevolent, and ami- 
able characters, of totally different sentiments 
and sects. To preclude the formation of 
such prejudices, is of no small importance; 
because they lead to bigotry, to ill-will, to 
all antichristian feelings, and finally to 
hatred and persecution. Such antipathies, 
founded upon the associations of evil with 
differences of political and religious faith, 
have been fruitful sources of bad passions, 
of angry feelings, of inhuman actions, of 
deadly and crueloppression. 

Prejudices friendly to virtue, and to reli- 
gion in general; and hostile to vice, are the 
only prejudices which may be permitted and 
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cherished with safety. All other prejudices 
are, in some respect or other, unfavourable 
to the culture of the mental faculties, and of 
the moral feelings. 

The love of power appears to be natural 
to the human mind. Its possession is com- 
monly attended by the disposition to exer*- 
cise it, and by contempt shown towards those 
who are subjected to it. This disposition 
evidently leads to tyranny and oppression; 
and therefore the greatest attention should 
be given to prevent its entrance into the 
youthftil mind. Never should children be 
permitted to tyrannise over inferiors, and to 
treat them with conten^pt. Never should 
servants be submitted to their caprice and 
humour. 

Sometimes, indeed, children experience the 
abuse of power exercised tipon themselves, 
by unnecessary control and vexatious re- 
straint in the nursery. But. how often asre 
children trained to despise and ill-treat infe- 
riors ! They see them treated as beings of a 
lower class. They hear commands issued to 
them in harsh tones and an imperious man- 
ner. I have known nurse-maids forbidden to 
caress the infants they were carrying in thdlr 
arms. I have known boys permitted even 
to strike, and kick, female-servants, and ser- 
vants expected t6 bow to this infent tyranny. 
18 
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What can be the result of such conduct, but 
the production of overbearing dispositions, 
and the spoiling of tempers. Let children, 
froni their earliest years, be taught that ser- 
vants, and those even m the lowest stations of 
society, are their fellow-creatures, placed, as 
well as themselves, where their Heavenly 
Father hath pleased in the great chain of 
beings ; and that when they do uieir duty faith- 
fully and well, they are to be respected and 
treated kindry,as inferior friends and members 
of the great family of God. The welfare, hap- 
piness, and improvement of servants, ought to 
be attended to, tod all proper means taken to 
render the condition in which Providence has 
placed them as comfortable as is consistent 
with the proper discharge of their necessary 
duties. 

But this attention is very distinct from 
femiUarity with them. Familiarity should 
not be permitted, excepting in very extraor- 
dinary cases, when the knowledge and rnaii* 
ners of servants may have become by somef . 
favourable circumstance superior to their cwi- 
dition. Generally speaking, the ideas of com<« 
m(Mi servants are very limited ; often absurd, 
lind even dangerous, while their language 
is vulgar and their manners. coarse. From 
fiimiliarity with them, children can derive no 
Advantage; while by such intercourse Ihey 
E 2 
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frequently contract awkward habits,. and learn 
ungrammatical and low, if not bad ex- 
pressions. 

It is well if the evil go no farther. Too 
often, alas ! is the dreadful contamination of 
vice communicated from such society, and 
the young mind polluted by the knowledge of 
what it ought never to know. Is it not dif- 
ficult to believe, that the sons of persons of 
fortune and rank, destined, perhaps, to lead 
the customs and fashions of a certain portion 
of society;, perhaps to appear in the senate, 
to aid in conducting the great machine of 
government, or to occupy a place upon the 
solemn seat of justice — should ever be suffered 
to associate with coachmen, footmen, grooms, 
and stable-boys ? Yet this is too often actii- 
« ally fact. The parents are too deeply en- 
gag^ in public cares, or in fashionable life, 
to look after their children. That precious 
charge is committed to hirelings, who betray 
their trust, and permit the objects of it to run 
wild; while they themselves, imitating the 
mischievous example of their superiors, are 
enveloped in scenes of dissipation and riot. 
Can it, then, be matter of astonishment, that 
so many yQung men waste their abilities and 
means of doing good, and of rendering them- 
selves useful to society, on the turf or at the 
gaming-table; and ruin their health and dis-<^ 
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sipate their property in debauchery and ex- 
cess ? Is it to be wondered at, that so many 
become a disgrace to their station, by vulgar 
language, gross manners, and vicious conduct? 
From the seed sown by such associations, 
what other plants could spring, what other 
fruit could be produced ? 

It is almost impossible to prevent all in- 
tercourse between children and servants ; is 
it not, then, a fair object of enquiry, whether 
it be not worth the while of heads of families 
to endeavour to enlighten their servants, to 
^ve them good principles, and render them 
trust-worthy, for their own sakes, and the 
sake of their children ? If bad masters and 
mistresses make bad servants, the converse of 
the proposition is probably true, —good 
Piasters and mistresses make good servants. 

Let parents take care that the seeds of 
pride and vanity be not sown in the' minds of 
their children by immoderate praise, even 
wh^ some degree and kind of praise is de*- 
served ; by admiration expressed for talents, 
tot external form, or gracefiilness of deport- 
ment ; for finery of dress, of house, of fur- 
niture. Self-love, self-satisfaction, are too 
easily excited^ and grow too fast. They 
are very dangerous guests, and should be 
brought under strict command, if not ex- 
peHed, as quickly as possible. 
E 3 
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Let not children witness any anxiety con- 
cerning the niceties of food, nor bear any 
conversation on the delights of good ^ting 
and drinking, nor be rewarded for laudable 
conduct and exertions by any peculiar de- 
licacies, lest they come to attach high im- 
portance to tlie pleasures of the table, and to 
the free indulgence of the appetite, and grad- 
ually sink into the low and debased character 
of gluttony. 

Let the expectations raised in the minds of 
children never be deceived. If they be told 
that pleasure and reward will follow certain 
acts, and that punishment and pain will follow 
other acts, let those predicted results be ine-. 
vitable. Let no negligence disappoint the 
former, no foolish fondness falsify the latter. 
Let parents enquire anxiously, and dehberate 
calmly, and form their plans with respect to 
the management of their children cautiously ; 
but when once tliey have laid down the law, 
and established the rule, let them not depart 
from them. Let not excessive, severe cor- 
rections, be devised ; but the correction an- 
nounced ought certainly and instantly to 
follow the offence. In the glow of dis- 

Eleasure, threats of punishment too severe to 
e actually inflicted are sometimes uttered. 
Children, who are quick and sharp^sighted 
observers^ soon lind out this, and as soon 
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learn to despise the authority, and to disobey 
the commands of the parent, relative, br 
nurse, who may practise this imprudence. 

If parents hold firm to their purposes, and, 
unmoved by tears, invariably insist upon 
having what they declare to be their will per- 
formed, children will soon form the habit of 
implicit submission. But if parents act ca- 
priciously, and do not preserve one equable 
line of conduct, — if they give way to suppli- 
cation or passion, and suffer mere natural 
affection to blind their reason and overpower 
their better judgment — their children will 
quickly be sensible of their weakness, and feel 
their own power, and will surely abuse that 
power. ^ 

When it is necessary to inflict correction 
upon children, never let it be attended by 
furious looks, or loud tones of voice, nor 
any other external symptoms of anger and 
passion; lest it be mistaken for revenge, 
create mischievous associations, and weaken 
filial respect and filial affection. 

Restraint, indeed, must precede correc- 
tion ; for, before the youthful mind is suffici- 
ently unfolded to comprehend wh^t is 
required and forbidden, mechanical restraint 
and constraint only can be applied. But 
when children become capable of under- 
standing what is said to them in plain, simple 
language, then succeed command and probi" 
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bitioti. Let them be miI4 and equable. Let 
Correction be administered as medicine ft>r 
the eure of mental disorder; but let ehildren 
see that it is done with reluctance; let them 
be conylnced that it is necessary, and intended 
solely for their good. 

Vit^nce will never cure obstinacy ; it cftn 
only inflame the passionate, and confirm the 
stubboi^. 

Obstinacy fi'equently is the oflspring of 
strength of mind and active powers taKing 
a wrong directidn. Patience and mildiless^ 
will have^eat mflnenee in overcoming ob-' 
stinacy; mt whcti children find that- they 
ctamot f)r6voke to an^er, nor vex the temper^ 
they will generally give up the contest. I 
have seeft wtmderful instances of this efficacy 
df patience Btkd nlild firmness in the conduct 
6f a vahied fifiend, who, by those means, has 
imd the satisfaction and happness of amdi- 
orating many tt soBen and obstmate temper, 
Iffifd even 6f substituting' gi^ntTeness and pli-^ 
ability, for obsthwey ittrf irtrftatrifity-- 

SeSrtie childreti, who seem to manifest the 
greatest obstinacy, ortly want to be calmly 
I'easotied mth, and to bear an adequate 
eause assigned, ,why they should act in one 
manner, and not in* another; and wheil that 
wish is gratified, they will feadftly submit. 
^ Where sircb is evidently the fispo^on, it 
dtfs^ves to be cherished, said not vidently 
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repressed; because, when enlightened and 
properly directed, it njay be the parent of 
unshaken fortitude and virtue. 

A very- young daughter of a gentleman 
of high respectability and well-known talents, 
but who had been mistaken in the mode 'of 
^managing his child, was committed to the 
care of the friend to whom I just before 
alluded, with the discouraging declaration, 
that' he feared the case was hopeless, the 
mental malady incurable. The moral physi-^ 
cian, however, after mature examination. of 
the symptoms, discovered the. nature^ of the 
disease, and applied the proper remedy. 
Instead of insisting upon bliiid compliance 
with commands and rules, the governess 
condescended to explain to the thinking, 
strong-minded girl, the reasons and motives 
upon which compliance was required, and 
pointed out its beneficial results. The con- 
sequence of which mode of treatment was, 
that the obstinacy which had resisted the 
reverence of paternal authority, lonely seclu- 
sion, being led with bread and water, and 
bodily pain, gave way; and the formerly 
mutinous girl exclaimed, with some apparent 
vexation, " I can't think how it is ; but 
Mrs. ■ ■' ■ niakes me do iust what she pleases, 
in spite of myself." The perverse child is 
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become an amiable, as well as sensible, well- 
iDformeds and steady woman. 

Every appearance of insincerity, every 
attempt to deceive, whether made by word 
or action, should meet with the most marked , 
disapprobation. Such a disposition should 
be repressed with anxious solicitude, and 
every circumstance which has any the re- 
motest tendency to form it, every temptation 
to disguisement, to fraud, to deceit, should be 
carefully removed. 

It has already been remarked that fear 
leads to insincerity. Let not children be 
punished for mere accidents ; such as break- 
ing china cups, or glasses; or for tearing and 
inking frocks; but let them be encouraged 
immediately to run to their parents or guar- 
dians, and mention the misfortune! whidi 
may have happened to them. The lesson of 
carefulness may be inculcated upon them by 
showing the \^aste occasioned by the break- 
ing and destroying of useful things, and the 
good purposes to which might be applied the 
money necessary to replace those utensils. 
If a stronger motive be found necessary, let 
it be the privation of some pleasure, or the 
obligation of making good die loss. 

If dhildren be deceived by others,' they 
will too soon learn to deceive in torn. 
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Ndver, therefore, let -things be misrepre^ 
sented to them. If it be not proper for them 
to receive the information which they reqtiire» 
it is far better to tell them, that it is not fit 
for them to know, that therefore you do not 
think it proper to answer their enquiry, than 
to misrepresent or mis-state. 

Never let them hear the thing that is not, 
even in jest ; never let a &Isehood be uttered 
in their presence. Let them feel the bad 
effects of lying, in being treated with disgrace 
and . contempt If unhappily they are ad* 
dieted to the wretched habit of lying, enjoin 
servants and playfellows, in their hearing, to 
ask them no questions, because they cannot 
depend upon truth, in their answers ; and let 
their assertions . upon indifferent, as well as 
serious subjects, make no impression. Such 
treatment will, probably, be far more efficat 
cious than corporal punishment. It is of no 
small importance, to giVe children early 
habits of regularity, neatness, and order. Do 
every thing in its proper season, put every 
thing in its proper place ; cleanliness is next 
to godliness: these are masims which cannot 
well be taught too soon, nor inculcated too 
often, nor impressed too deeply. 

Regularity in studies^ in business, in 
amusements, is the.fi>sterer of time; nay, it 
may almost be said that regularity makes 
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time. Without it, how many precious hours 
are lost in confusioi], and in seeking what to 
do next ! 

Let your children, then, be habituated to 
regularity, in all their occupations, to do 
every thing in its due time; and let them be 
encouraged by your example. They will 
thank you in after-life for so useful a lesson. 

Much time is often lost, likewise, by hav- 
ing to look in one place and another for 
things that are wanted. Let children, there-* 
fore, be trained to replace books, and clothes, 
and work, and playthings, in their proper 
situations, that they may be able to lay their 
hands on those, and other articles, whenever 
they are called for. Many a master, and 
especially many a mistress of a family, have 
lamented the want of this beneficial habit, in 
themselves, their children, and their servants. 
' Cleanliness of person, and care of clothes, 
are habits not to be scorned, as they will 
have a kindly influence upon health and 
fortune. 

Let diildren gradually learn the use and 
value of money, that Uiey may be able to 
manage it to advantage, and to apply it to 
proper purposes. 

With respect to girls, this may be greatly 
aided, by giving them annual allowcmces, 
when^they ar^ deemed to be of a competent 
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age, to provide for themselves, gloves, rib- 
bons, and other trifling articles of dress. 
This, by giving theitn some idea of the ex* 
pense of dress, may aid in teaching them the 
important lessons of economy and manage- 
ment. They should be encouraged to save 
something from this allowance for charitable 
purposes, that thus frugality and beneficence 
may be associated. 

Let all those emotioiis and acts which, in 
the remotest degree, tend to produce the 
habit of cruelty, or insensibility to the 
sufferings of others, be most sedulously 
checked; and every incentive to them, and 
every possibility of practising them, be re- 
moved, as far as the authority of parents and 
heads of families can extend. 

As soon as they are capable of compre- 
hension, let children be made to. observe the 
uncomfortable bodily sensations of heat, and 
difficulty of breathing, and pain which, ac- 
company furious anger. If passion impel 
them to strike, to scratch, or to any other 
open violence against its object, let children 
feel in themselves the pain occasioned by 
such acts to the person acted upon. In such 
cases, perhaps, it would be right and effica- 
cious to follow the.fej? talitmis^ the. law of 
retribution, and inflict stroke for stroke, and 
scratch for scratch ; that from experience 

F 
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they jDiay learn the unple^ftsant effects of such, 
indulgences of passion. The finst movement 
may be given to irrinable feelings in the 
minds even of the tenderest in&nts^ by iheir 
being taught and encouraged to vent their 
indignation against persons who control or 
contradict them in any respect How often 
do v^ young children hear the exclamatioii 
from dbeir nurse-maids, and sometimes, even 
from foolish mothers, ^^ Naughty brother, 
or naughty sister, or cross Salhr, beat him ! 
beat her !" I have seen the hand of the baby^ 
as yet incapable of understanding the d«n-> 
gerous exhortation, lUled up by the nurse 
who wa3 carrying' the precious burden, and 
made to perform the operation of striking. 
Nay, so far is this mischievous folly Carriea, 
that it is not uncommon, when a child has 
hurt itself by filling, and is expressmg" its 
feeling by tears and crie» of vexation, to 
hear me absurd outcry, ** Beat the tabl^ >or 
beat the floor, or beat the chair ! naughty 
table^ floor, or chair, to hurt baby !" A more 
efBeaoious mode of teaching revenge and of 
ehej^k&ing irritable emotions^ oould not have 
been devised. 

Let childiren frequently be told what 
dreadltil ^ecta have flowed from ungovern-^ 
ed ai^r, and what mischief k o^eA com* 
mitted in the heat and stotm of passion; 
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which, afterwardS) is followed by bitter 
sorrow and rosiorsfe. Let. them be taught 
never to speak or act, while the fervor of 
passion niges in their bosoms ; to be on their 
ffuard, and to curb themselves, as soon as 
uey feel its glow beginning. 

If proper and powerful motives be used, 
the: habit, the important habit of restruning 
passipn may be formed^ and the most irritable 
temp^^ may be calmed* And surely this is 
an object worthy of the closest attention, and 
of the most assiduous exerticMas of parents. 



CHAP. III. 
CARE or THE MiNft — (cofttinued), 

EeHgious Ideas and Feelings. 

Hitherto otr attention has been directed 
princit>ally to the importance of preveAting 
mi&vourable associations and bad disposi- 
tions ; except, indeed, partialljr to the form- 
ation tS habits of regularity, order, neat- 
ness, land economy. But the industrious md 
i^kilful gardener will not rest satisfiedt with 
F 2 
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preventing tlie increase of weeds in a rich 
and fertile soil committed to his care : he 
will esteem it his duty, (and that duty will 
be his pleasure,) to sow the seeds of useful 
herbs, plants, and trees, of beautiful and fra- 
grant flowers; to watch and cherish their 
growth with care ; to train, and support, and 
shelter them, with unceasing diligence. JSo, 
they to whom is intrusted the valuable gairden' 
of the human mind are not to content them- 
selves with the prevention of the growth of 
bad habits and mischievous propensities ; they 
are to proceed to the implanting and the 
cultivation of beneficial associations, of ami- 
able affections, of pure and good feelings. 
The idea of a Supreme Intelligence, the Crea- 
tor and Preserver of all things ; the Disposer 
of all events ; the ever-present Moral Gover- 
nor and Judge. of all accountable beings; 
the constant inspector of every heart, — is the 
foundation of all right feeling and of all good 
action. 

Let this idea, then, be given to children 
as soon as dieir tender minds can admit it; 
let it be arrayed in the most attractive co- 
lours; let it be surrounded by a crowd of 
pleasing associations. 

The human mind, is capable of receiving 
the idea of a great and good God sooner 
ihan many writers have been wiUing to ad- 
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mit. Some have thought, that thid idea 
sfaonid not he attefnipt^ to be imparted until 
all tliemeRtfttpowerd be completely eitpanded 
and called into action. Others have deemed 
it wiser not to impart it at at), but' to klive 
the youthful nnnd to make the discovery 
itself; To comprehend the nature and attri- 
butes of the great First Cause, is, indeed, &r 
above the capacity of c^ildref^ ; it, likewise, 
is beyond the grasp of the human intellect in 
its ftdlest vigour ; it is beyond the capability 
of the most exalted intelligence. ^^ WlM 
can, by searching, find out God; who can 
find out the Almighty to perfeetk>ti ?'' But 
some ideas, influentiid ideas, of the incompre- 
hensible, all-comprehending Deify, may be 
communicated even to young c^ild^en, in 
some d^ee, and in a eei*(aui manmer. 

To teU enquiring children, that God made 
the thinss with which fSbefsare mos€ familiar, 
exactly m the same^ stale anfd &rm in which 
diey behold theinji might ttmtiide their 
thoug&fs^ and lead them a^stray. Buff most of 
those things may be easily and* ifateirafiy 
traced to dod, tdtiimaeh/. ' For example^ 

A father asks his* litUe be^, ^ Who made 
the coat which I wear ?" 

« The tejdfer Mide ft.'? 
• *^ He did so; ferhe cutout the pittees^ctf 
F S , 
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which it is composed from a very large piece 
of cloth, and fitted and sewed them together." 

" But who made the taylor himself?' 

" God." 

« Who made the cloth ?" 

^^ Men, whose busiiless' it is to make doth 
by a machine called a loom, and by an oper- 
. ation called weaving." 

^* But of what is the cloth made ?" 

** Of a substance called wool." 

" Whence do they get the thing called 
wool?" 

" It grows on the backs of sheep." 

" Who makes it grow there ?" 

« God." 

« Who made this table?" 

" The carpenter." 

"Of what is it made?' 

"Of wood." 

« What is the wood?" 

" Part of a tree named oak." 
. ". Who made the tree ?* 

"A man planted a kind of nut called an 
acorn, which is the seed of the oak*tree, and 
the tree grew up from that" 

" But who made it grow?" 

« God." 

** All the men in the world together could 
not make a sheep, nor wool, nor an acorn, 
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Hi^r an oak-tree. Tberefore, there, must be a 
•person, stronger and wiser than all men, and 
that person is God." 

Thus, there is no need at all of telling the 
child that God made the coat and the table. 
This would only puzzle the child, as he would 
probably know that Mr. A. wai^ the immediate 
maker of the coat, and Mr. B. of the table. 

In this manner,, all the productions of 
human art and labour may be referred to the 
Deity; and such reasoning appears to be 
level with the capacity of a child beginning 
to observe and to ask questions. With re- 
spect to the grand objects of nature, he might 
be informed, that God made them, just as he 
sees them; because he would not imagine 
that men could possibly have formed the sun, 
the moon, the st^s, the mountains, the seas, 
and so on. By such means, may some idea 
of God be conveyed to the minds of young 
children. The sooner this is done the better ; 
that the most important of all ideas may take 
root in the mind early, and grow with it as it 
grows. With this idea mav be easily asso- 
ciated that of goodness, of kindness. For, 
^God be the author of all the conveniences 
and comforts of life, then He is their giver 
likewise, and consequently he must be good 
juid gracious. * 

To associate these ideas in the minds of 
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children is of the utmost moment, fts thk 
wiU babitui^ them to regard Gbod as their 
protector, their best friend atnd benefhctof ; 
and will thus graduallj and naturally intro- 
duce love for Him, trust in Hnn, dieisire of 
pkamnff and serving Him, into the soul, and 
estab&h them there as perpetual inmatei. 
Blessed and blessing inmates will Aey prov« ; 
enlightening, purifying,! dieenng, midMr- 
atingtlieitund; steering steadily trough life; 
sustaining in thie hour of deatlb; aM eon- 
ductinjP safely to a new and more eMafced 
state 0? existence. 

Let parasCs take heed that they do n^ de- 
prive thek children of this most ^^ecious 
blessing, hf introdudiig ths^ idea oi Oodintb 
Iheir mbida so aa to pradnee assodfrttons of 
terror andf aversion, instead of eonfideac^ 
and l&fe, Tho 8ei»8)Ie and piotts female 
writer, 'to whom I bavis ah-eadjf allitded more 
than once, says^ upon this: stttgeetr <* Bjypious^ 
but itk-judging parents^ die idea of tM* Dd^ 
ki introdhced to the imaghiaiiM of infittts, 
aeeompaaied by exactly simikr impressions 
tothose whicih were conpred up bf the namie 
of sease terriSe, imaginary being*. 'I^etr 
kind heaveidy FaAw ig made* to appear to 
Aem i» the fight of an invisible tmt avenmig 
^rant, whose service is perfect bottntg^ 
Thai hatred' of siii whid> sptmg9 fremme 
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perfection of the moral attributes of the Deity 
is prematurely presented to their minds, at a 
period when they are yet incapable of per- 
ceiving abstract truth. ^ 

'*^ The impression that is, by this means, 
made upon their senses, is, however, suffici- 
ently deep to remain permanent The asso- 
ciations thus produced must surely be those 
of aversion. Would good people " permit 
their zeal to be under the dominion of their 
judgment; would they pay some attention to 
the pr<^ess of minds, and observe the slow 
and gradual progress of nature, in the deve- 
lopement of the &culties, — they would not 
idly attempt to explain to children subjects of 
abstract speculation, at a period when, at best, 
it can have no other eflect than to leave 
upon their minds impressions of weariness 
and wonder." 

If parents, therefore, wish that the celes- 
tial plants of piety and religion should be 
Tooted in the hearts of their children, let 
them be car^l to give them, early in life, 
the idea of a supreme Lord of all, and to let 
that idea be connected with the most pleasing 
associations. Let the idea of almighty power 
be united with those of infinite knowledge, 
wisdom,' beijevolence, bdunty and mercy. If 
God^ and religion be presented to the in&nt 
mind, as surrounded with gloom, as clothed 
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in severity, as dressed in frowns, as tremen* 
dously awful and threatening: such rq^re* 
senlations will, assuredly, awaken terror and 
aversion, not confidence and love ; and most 
probably will end in not only breaking such 
a heavy yoke of bondage, but abo in com* 
pletely throwing off the curb of restndnt. 

How readily will they, to whom ia the days 
of infancy rdigion was rendered an opprea* 
me burden, when diey attaugi to the aeaaoo 
of youthi liste^ to the song of the siren plea* 
sure, to the ensnaring so^btry of infideUtjr. 
They will probably disengage themsdves 
from the baiefidal influences df true religioD, 
while they may still remwi under the tfranny 
of slavish fear, and superstkious dread. 

Let us be solicitous to connect in the minds 
of our diUdren, indissobMy to connect, the 
ideas of God, religion, and virtue, with those 
of enjoytuent and happiness ; and die idea 
of vice with that of i^isery. Let us take 
care- that their first impressions concerning; 
those most momentous objects be eheerfd^ 
agreeably encour^i^. Then, will there be 
every reason to hope that those principles of 
true wisdom will be so deeply planted in their 
bettrts^ as to aland firm against the attempts 
of sc^)lieis«^ the lemptationa of proqw^* 
ity, the trials of adversi^. Let, then, dbe 
idea of God> the bestower of good, be inter* 
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fiuiigled wiA all the pleasures, the comforts, 
die enjoyments of duMren, with every thing 
trbidi sffotds Ihem dblight. Let them be 
tfMquhl thus to feel and reason : " Out parents 
and friends provide for us food, and clothing, 
and bubitetioA, and amusements, and give us 
knowledge and instruction ; but it is God who 
eaables Aetn to do so, and therefore, it is 
God who; in foctj aifords us all those good 
dnngs." 

These ideas of the ISivine feeing may be 
communieated much more easily, and fat 
more impressively, from the lips cf par^ts, 
who sedulously embrace e^ery opportunity of 
eonveving ihekn which may arise in theitf 
dmly mtercourse ivith their children, tbtti hy 
fetitoal lessons and catechisftns; in learning 
which they tbo often learn only ii^otds, and 
the kbour of coramMng which to memory 
hazards the excitement <» disgnst, and sentb' 
ments im&YOunMe to the ^mation of the 
nd^Ottsfirame and temper. 

Children ^ay gentl>fj gradually, and piea^* 
singly, be led *• through nature up to nature^* 
Gkldi** Every olgect of the ereation, espe* 
didly tiie more giMid and beautSiil objects, 
which raise delight and admimtibn, may be 
made subservient to this purpose. 

The po^i^r, the wisd^, the goodness of 
God, may be pointed out, ad appllrent on all 
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sides ; and pleasurable ideas may naturially be 
united with those displays. 

If the Divine Being be thus represented to 
the infant mind, then may his omnipresence 
be made a source of joy, of trust, of confi- 
dence; as well as of reverence, awe,. self- 
command, obedience, and regard for sincerity. 
The idea of the constant presence of a God 
who lovetb truth, peace, kindness, and purity, 
should be early and deeply infixed in the 
heart, as it will, probably, prove the powerful 
friend and supporter of virtue in after-life. 
The idea of the constant presence of God, as 
a benefactor, a father, a protector, ever ready 
to hear and bless, those .who heartily love 
and uniformly obey him, should be indelibly 
impressed upon the soul ; as it will prove an 
unfailing source of consolation, strength, and 
fortitude, a preservative against all ground- 
less terrors and alarms. 
. As the intellectual faculties expand Qnd 
strengthen, the moral attributes of the Eternal 
may be unfolded to their view; his justice, 
his holiness, his mercy, his unfailing loving- 
kindness, as being all exercised in his goyem^ 
ment of the world, and the providential care 
which He extends to all creatures.. 

The pleasing association supposed to be 
previously formed in the youthful .mind will 
facilitate the adinission of these, ideas, and 
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render them more acceptable. Hence we 
may proceed to conduct our children to the 
sublime truths of revealed religion: the ra- 
tional, grand and delightful representations it 
gives of the Almighty ; the paternal charac- 
ter which it assigns Him in conjunction with 
that of Creator, of Preserver, of Ruler, and of 
Judge ; the present state of man as his in- 
fancy of being; the certainty of another 
very different and far more exalted'state, for 
which we are now to prepare, and in which 
our powers and our felicity will advance to 
their maturity. These views and principles 
will be potent aids in the formation and cul- 
tivation of all amiable, generous, noble, dis- 
positions;. 

" The power of the affections," (says the 
amiable authoress of Elementary Principles 
of Education,) ^Mn influencing our opinions is 
obvious to common observation. Where the 
associations of religion have produced secret 
antipathy and disgust, the powerful principle 
of self-love may be considered as enlisted on 
the side of infidelity. 

" The very contrary of this must be the 
case, where all the affections of. love, esteem, 
and complacency, have been engaged on the 
side of religion. Those who have been 
taught to view the wonders of creation as the 
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irork of divine wisd(Mii, and to tvgoy eteiy 
Messing of existetioe bb the gift of infinite 
ffoodnefts^ witl embrace, without repugtnnoe, 
me doctrmes of Christianity* These, as the 
capacity unMds, ought to be p^esent^ in 
the simplest forms, divested as mnch as 
possible of all scholastic terms, imd sil in- 
comprehaisible articles of belief howe?ver we 
may, ourselves, venerate and respect them. 
A knowledge of the Scriptures, I l^iok upon 
as a very essential part of religious education; 
bnt to tender this knowledge usdul, it is 
not suffici^it that Aeircmitents be impressed 
upon the memory : the lessons they contaih 
mu^t be made to reach the heart. 

*< Where the knowledge of Scripture is. 
forced upon chiMren as a task^ ivhere they 
tare compelled to recite long porti6nd of it 
from memory,- in the same manned a^ they 
decline nouns and eohjugate verbs, the 
pas^i^es learnt may be retained by tlie me- 
mory, but we may I'easotfmUy donbt whether 
they will evet impress tbe hean^"* 

The same enlightened writer gi^ci^ die 
followhig directions foi mtroducing children 
to the study of Ate Holy Scriptures. They 
ai^ ^ jtimsious^ ^at no apology need be 
ofSifted ftft ddditig them to ^e many quot-- 
atiohs alitadfy tsdcen from her excellent work. 
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<< The first step towards iaspiriog your 
children with a veneraticm for the sacrsd 
writings, and with a desire of knowing some* 
thing of their cootents^ must be the ohserv'* 
adons they will naturally and voluntarily make 
upon your own frequent pomsal of them* 
While they see other books read and dis- 
missed, and the Bible akme ranaining the 
constant companion ist your serious hoanji 
the subject of your daily and deli^tftd me* 
ditation, tbey will associate the idea ci su<- 
perior excellence with the B&le, before they 
are able to read. But, on the contninr, u 
they see it only brought out vpon a ledoom 
and gloomy Sunday, and then read as a duty 
mardy wd a task, the prepossession that 
will ^e place in dis&vour of its contents 
will probably never he eradicated. 

*' As soon as a child can read so wdl as 
to be abfe to imderstand somedbong of what 
it ireads, its imaffioalion and curiosity oug^t 
to be excited by uie mentioo of some passages 
in the Old Testament which are most likdy 
to amuae and gratify the ftncy ; thes^ after- 
wards, as a &vour, it oiij^t to be permitted 
to reed. By a repetiltoii eS this, s« often es 
occuwm eflfers, a pre^y eeoirete knowle^ 
of the CM Testament history wtU be ac- 
qoired, and acquired at a period when the 

G 2 
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purity of the mind is incapable of being 
soiled by an account of manners, which, 
though suitable to ancient simplicity, appear 
gross to modern refinement; but whith will 
pass unnoticed, where ho train of ideas upon 
improper subjects has been previously fixed 
in the mind, so as to be called up by the 
perusal. As the understanding opens to the 
perception of moral truth, the sublimer doc- 
trines, events, and examples of virtue con- 
tained in the New Testament, should, in the 
^ame manner, be impressed upon the heart; 
at such times and seasons, as the impression 
is likely to be most favourably received.'* 

** The counsels of religion, (says the ve- 
nerable and pious Bishop Taylor,) are not to 
be applied to the distempers of the soul, as 
men take hellebore; but they must dwell 
together with the spirit of a man, and be 
twisted about his understanding for ever. 
They must be used like nourisnment, not 
like a single medicine, and upon the actual 
pressure of a present necessity. For counsels 
Bnd wise discourses applied to an actual dis- 
temper, at the best, are but like strong 
smells to an epileptic person ; they may some- 
times raise him, but tfiey never cure him." 
.' Instruction upon: religious subjects should 
be administered, as daily bread, in such por- 
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ttons as the appetite calls fer and nature can 
digest; and not as a nausecuis medicine^ 
which children must be forced to take for the 
good of their souls» 



CHAP. IV. 

CARE OF TUX, MUfp^^ffiiKiiimucd)* 

Thk benevolent feelings are implanted in the 
mind of man as the sources of his highea^ 
purest pleasure ; they are his best and ramt 
powerm springs of action^ But^ in thb state 
of infiuicy and imperfection^ die^ are opposed 
by many obstaclei$: they ave Kable to be 
weakened, and almost destroyed^ by a multii* 
tude of counteracting passions witluo^ and of 
^ring interests without ; so that they require 
the fostering hand of parental care to nocwisis 
to strength^, and to expand them*^ In tlte 
very dawn of reason, many imiiTdurable' eir« 
comstanees threaten to impedis Aeiv gromh. 
Impn^r treatment, arisine fnum the Wio*> 
ranee, from the btind^ iK-jodgfiiig aftetioB» 
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or from the perverse humours and caprices 
of those to whose care they are intrusted, too 
often impairs, and even stifles the benevolent 
affections which exist naturally in tlie hearts 
of children. 

Sometimes, bodily infirmities, disease,, and 
pain, prove injurious to those amiable feelings, 
and inimical to their firm establishment and 
progressive strength. They, therefore, demand 
cultivation, guidance, and attention, to remove 
the obstacles which obstruct their gi'owth. 
They are tender delicate plants, which re- 
quire to be protected from the rude winds 
and nipping frosts of the inclement climate 
of mortal life. At their first appearance, let 
them be cherished with care, and let gentle 
gales of kindness favour their growth ; then 
may. we indulge the pleasing expectation, 
that, when full blown, they will bear delicious 
and salutary iruits. 

In its most general meaning, benevoknce 
comprehends love, gratitude, compassion ; in 
short, all the sympathetic, affections, which 
excite joy at the « sight of happiness, where- 
soever its fair appearance is beheld; and 
j^ief, when the sad spectacle of misery is 
presented to view. 

. Let our first endeavour be, to create, and 
to fix in the hearts of our children, the love 
of God ; as being the purest, the.best founded, 
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the most ennobling love, the most abundant 
source of true felicity, the surest preservative 
from evil. The love of God is composed of 
admiration and esteem for the highest ex-^ 
cellence, for perfection of every amiable 
quality; and of gratitude for the greatest 
blessings and favour ; of love, for love the 
most disinterested. 

" Our love to God, (says the pious Mrs. 
H. More,) arises out of want; God's love to 
usj out of fulness. Our indigence draws us 
to that power which can relieve, and to that 
goodness which can bless us. His over- 
flowing love delights to make us partakers 
of the bounties ne graciously imparts, not 
only in the gifts of his Providence, but in the 
richer communications of his grace. If life, 
and all the countless catalogue of mercies 
that make life pleasant, be proofs of love, 
these God has given us in hand; if life 
everlasting, if blessedness which shall know 
neither measure nor end, be proofs of love, 
these oiu: Heavenly Father has given us in 
promise. It is an irksome thing to serve a 
master whom we do not love ; a master whom 
we are compelled to obey, though we think, 
his requisitions hard, and Ills commands un-> 
reasonable ; under whose eye we know that 
we continually live, though his presence is, 
iiot only undelightful, but formidable. But 
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we cannot help being submitted to God^ 
whether we love him or not: we must aet 
always in his sight, whether we delight in him 
or not ; and, to a heart of any feeling, to a 
spirit of any liberality, nothing is so grating 
as constrained obedience* 

<^ To love God ; to serve Kim, because we 
love him, — is, therefore, no less our highest 
happiness than our mo$t bounden duty. Love 
makes all labour light. We serve with ala> 
crity where we love with cordiality. The 
implantation of this vital root perpetuates 
virtuous practice, and secures internal peace.'^ 

Let parents rescue their children from the 
bondage of the former state ^-^that of aversion 
from God, and secure to theoi' the inestim#Ue 
advantage of the latter-^— the serving God 
willingly from the generous principle of 
love. 

Children may early be made to cofi»pre* 
hend that to God they owe every thing; thai 
he gives them, in fiict^ all the comforts they 
enjoy — their Uves, their parmt% their friends* 
Let the idea of God, as their author an4 
giver, be associated with all which they moel 
value and desire. Let them frequently hear 
of Him, a& the God of lave^ who dweQetb in 
love ; aa the God of goodness, who is doing 
good contmualty; as the general bene&ctor ; 
as the kind parent, wha isos^astahtly wjA his 
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children, to watch over them and to make 
them happy. Let them hear their parents* 
talking often of the Eternal as their bene- 
factor ; likewise, as their best friend. 

Let them heai* every domestic blessing and 
enjoym'ent perpetually referred to Him ; and 
as they increase in years, as their faculties 
stretigthen, and their understandings expand, 
let them be taught to refer every thing thiat is 
previous, to its real, its ultimate cause. 
Thus, may the love of God be shed abroad 
in the hearts of children, increase with their 
increase; and, finally, become their ruling 
emotion and principle of action. This wiU 
confirm the love of parents, the love of re- 
latives, the love of mankind at large. It will 
become a powerful motive to self-government^ 
to obedience, to ccmtentment. It will prove 
the fountain of joy, of hope, of charity, of 
pity, of courteousness, of active beneficence. 

Next in importance, after the love of God, 
stands th^ love of parents. 

This is an afiection which, in some degree 
or other, exists in children from their eaniest 
infancy. , 

At first, it may be not much moi*e-than 
a natural impression: it is strengthened by 
benefits continually received; it is completed 
by the sense of duty ; and (if parents exhibit 
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a praiseworthy example), by admiraticm and 
esteem of worth. 

" The first duties (says the Rev. Dr. 
Estlin, in his Lectures on Moral Philosophy,) 
which a human being is capable of practbkig» 
are, certainly, those whidi he owes to Im 
parents.. His parents are among the earliest 
objects of his attention : he becomes soonest 
;acquainted with them; feels the effects of 
their kindness ; reposes a peculiar confidence 
in them; and hence is led, by the princi- 
ples of his nature, to regard them with fond 
affection, — the early prognostics of his future 
piety and gratitude. Thus does nature dictate 
the first lines of filial duty^ even before a just 
sense of the parental and filial connexion is 
formed: who, of alt nliankind, are our 'first 
and greatest benefactors ; whose anxiety for 
us commenced with ^r existence, and cqH- 
tinned without interruption. 

"The God pf Nature delivered us na^ed 
and defenceless into the hands o£ oujt pareDl^ 
who voluntarily took i^pon tibemselves tlie 
burden of cherishing and defending us, 
when we were unable to take care of and 
provide for otirs^ves ; a burd^ which nothing 
\3m their great love and aifectjpn for m emid 
h^ve r^ad^red tolerable* For ue^ tbey m* 
Wred inany a labour, and felt many an 
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stiixioli9 fear. In siekness they attended tis ; 
in dOftow ^ttey comforted us; and, at all 
\xtaesti fiiramhed us with food and raiment 
sQitxiMe to our condition. For favours so 
various itnd no important, what returns can 
be too great ? The first spring df action in 
the human breast ou^ht to be gratitude to 
sodi benefai^tors ftnd mends." 

Let love to parients, then, be cultivated in 
the minds of children, by every judicious and 
(Hroper means. Let affectionate kindness, 
united with firtn, equable, gentle Authority, 
ev6r mark the behaviour of parents towardiT 
their children. Let them lay upon them no 
unreasonable restraint merely for their own 
personal conveniaice. 

L^t no harshness, no extreme Severity, no 
<iitpriciduaaiess, no gusts of passion, appear in 
tb6 conduct of parents. Let theift reitoemberj 
tloit when the holy Apostle Paul tepeate that 
committidment of the moral law, " Children, 
obey your parents/' this is the first com- 
mandment with a promise^ *^ Honout thy 
father and mother:" he adds, " And ye 
jttl^nts, provoke not your children to wrath ; 
bt not severe with your children, but bring 
them up in the discipline and instruction of 
tile Lord/' 

When it is necessary to resort to coercion^ 
th6 reasons which require that coercion 
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should be explained to the young mind, in 
order to exercise its understanding, and to 
prevent an association of ideas unfavourable 
to filial affection. For if the parent appear 
to the child to punish from the mer^ wanton- 
ness of power, his very presence .will, in 
time, excite sentiments of disgust ; and thu$, 
filial love and confidence will be weakened, 
and gradually destroyed. The confidence of 
children in their parents should be carefully 
cherished and encouraged, by every possible 
method. In all our intercourse with children, 
we ought^ to consider that they are rational 
beings ; that, like ourselves, they have their 
attachments, their aversions, their humours, 
their enjoyments, their peculiar feelings, their 
particular views; and that all their rational 
powers are open to an appeal : that they are 
capable of distinguishing piotives and treat- 
ment; and do distinguish and judge likewise, 
much earlier than is commonly imagined. 
Let parents, therefore, as much, as possible, 
treat them as rational creatures ; explaining 
to them, excepting when any. particular cir- 
cumstances may render it inexpedient, the 
reasons and motives of their conduct towards 
them, and the tendencies of actions. If we 
wish a child to do any thing which appears to 
us right and fit, we command,- and it is the 
duty of our child to obey ; but if we explain 
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to him why we wish him so to act, especially, 
if tlie action be contrary to the immediate 
impulse of his feelings, his obedience will 
cease to be reluctant and forced ; it will be- 
come cheerful and voluntary ; it will give no 
shock to filial afiection ; it will dispose him 
to obedience upon future occasions ; it will 
give him confidence in his parent. 

In the education of children, never should 
we forget, that weare modelling and giving im- 
pressions to intellectual beings ; that it is their 
reason which is to be directed and regulated ; 
in order that they may be qualified to regulate 
and direct properly their own conduct and 
concerns, when years shall have placed them 
beyond the jurisdiction of paternal authority, 
or when death shall have deprived them of 
those best of mortal friends. If their reason 
be not allowed, in a great measure, to direct 
their own litde afiairs, and in a certaui 
degree, to administer to their own little wants» 
they may, by disuse of acting for themselves, 
be rendered helpless in future life, and totally 
dependent upon others. 

Let parents ever have in view to gain the 
fuU confidence of their children ; by listening 
patiently and kindly to their tales of joy 
or wb^ of disappointment or delight. Let 
diem be encouraged to declare their grievances 
and their desires openly; and voluntarily to 
confess their faults to their parents ; that thus 
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ihey may be babitnated to reffard thdt 
parents as their friends, theif confidants ; for 
thus will their love towards them be esta- 
blished and stroigthened. Equable kindness, 
;}udicious ind\^lgenoe, evident interest in then: 
peculiar emotions, amusements, and comforts, 
julaptation of treatment to the state of their 
mental powers, patience and forbearance to- 
wards their errors, will foster the filial aiFec- 
4iohs in children, and will do no mischief but 
-what those affections and growing under- 
standing will easily repair. 

^< Gratitude,'' (says that judicious and amic- 
able writer on the Passions, Dr. Cogan, 
whose memory will ever be revered and 
loved bv all who were acquainted with his 
personal worth, or who have perused his 
works,) ^^ Gratitude is a pleasant afiection, 
excited by a lively sense of benefits received 
or intended ; or even by the manifested desire 
x)f being beneficial. In its strength, it is the 
powerful re-action of a well-disposed mind, 
upon which benevolence has corferred some 
good. It is mosdv connected with an im- 
pressive sense of die amiable disposition of 
the person by whom die benefit is conferr^ ; 
rad it immediately produces a personal af- 
fection towards him. The gratefid mind is 
impatient of a silent and passive reoqition of 
the blessing. It cannot be restrained from 
acknowledging its obligation, either by exr- 
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pressions or deeds. It considers every return 
in its power as an act of strict justice. Nor 
can we wonder at the energy of this principle, 
when we consider that it is composed of love, 
placed upon the good communicated ; affec- 
tion for die donor, and joy at the reception. 
Thus it has goodness for its object, and the 
most pleasing, perhaps unexpected exertions 
of goodness for its immediate cause." 

Let this delightful, this generous and noble- 
sentiment be carefully cultivated in the hearts 
of children. Let approbation attend every 
manifestation of it which they give, without 
die appearance <^ being surprised at it, ai at 
something unexpected. Let them see this 
principle exooiplified in their parents, acta- 
ating their conduct towards God, the giver 
of ail good, the source of all enjoyment, and 
towards benefactors of every kind and desree. 
Crive them subjects for the awakening and the 
exercising of this disposition, by pointing out 
to them that in reality they have nothing 
absolutely their own, but that they owe every 
thing agreeable and valuable to the bounty 
and kindness of others ; and by representing 
to them, how miserable they would be with* 
out friends and benefactors. By being made 
sensible of their own helplessness, deficiency, 
and dependence, they wUl learn to prize duly 
the assistance they receive from others, and 
H 2 
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will be prompted to i^etiini •those favours of 
which tliey stand in need. 

Compassion, with all its branches, mercy, 
commiseration, condolence, pity, generosity, 
liberality, charity, condescension, should oc- 
cupy a large share of that attention which 
parents are bound, by a thousand ties of duty, 
to pay to the hearts of their children. 

^< Compassion,'' says Dr. Co^n, *' is that 
species of affection which is excited either by 
the actual distress of its object, or by some 
impending calamity, which appears inevit- 
able. It is always connected with a disposi"« 
tion to relieve, and will prompt to vifforous 
exertions wherever there is a possibility of 
success., Mercy is the most exalted branch 
of compassion. It refers particularly to that 
state of mind which induces us to exercise 
copapassion upon persons whose fate is, in 
some degree, at our disposal. It prompts to 
the relinquishment of demands, which, if 
enforced to the utmost, would become im- 
mediate agents of misery. It leads to sup- 
press resentment, to pardon offences, or 
mitigate punishment, as far as discretion may 
admit. Commiseration is sympathy for mis* 
fortunes, which it is not. in our power to 
remove. Though this is a more helpless, it 
h not a useless affection. It soothes the 
mind of the afflicted, and gvaatiy alleviatea 
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flieir sorrowsy when every other consdiatioiy 
&ils. 

^^ Condolence is the expression of commiser- 
atioii. Pity is more frequently applied to 
particular circumstances in the state and situ* 
ation of the object, rather than his immediate 
feelings. Thus we often pity those who have 
no pity on themselves* 

** Generosity is the disposition which prompts 
us to bestow favours which are not the pur-» 
chase of any particular merit. 

^^ Liberality has sometimes a similar import 
with generosity, but more commonly ex- 
presses a freedom from the bias of prejudice 
or partiality. 

^' Charity sometimes means the inclination 
to entertain a favourable opinion of others ; 
at other times it si^fies the giving of alms, 
and doing good to mferiors." 

Surely, &e cherishing of such affections inf 
the breasts of children, is to lay the founda- 
tion of future comfort and usdidness. Let 
children see obiects of compassion, of pity, of 
charity, that those amiable feelings may be 
excited in their hearts, that they may have 
opportunities of exercising them, and that 
they may taste the ddlicious satisfaction of 
doing good. 

But this must be done under prudent 
direction. They should be taught gradually . 
to discriminate between worthy and unworthy 
H 3 
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objects, and not to be impelled by blitKl 
generosity, lest, as they advance in life, they 
meet widi fraud and imposition, and their 
benevolent feelings be shocked and blimted. 
Let children be accustomed, from earliest 
childhood, to take a care and interest in the 
affairs and happiness of others. They should 
be taught to consider Kow their little pursuits 
und arrangements may conduce to the plea- 
sure and gratification of their playmates, as 
well as their own ; and thus may be formed 
in early life the germ of that benevolence, 
which will increase as they grow up, and be- 
become universal philanthropy. Children 
should be made to feel for every thing that 
has life, and to take delight in imparting 
pleasure, even to the most insignificant of 
percipient beings. Let them be instructed 
to consider every creature as tlie creature of 
God ; and in the happiness of every creature 
to find an addition to their own* 

Let them be taught to view with pleasure 
the vast variety* of animals, enjoying their 
respective powers and happy in their several 
ways. Let the delightful spectacle of the 
benevolence of the Creator, displayed in the 
animate world, be pointed out to their obser- 
vation, and here let them be trained to feast 
their eyes and^their hearts. This will be the 
most efficacious method of giving the soul 
genuine sensibility, of rendering it all alive to. 
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feelings of true sympathy. To rejoice with 
those who rejoice, and to weep with those who 
weep, is one of the noblest, most improving 
exercises of the human mind. From such dis- 
positions will flow condescension, courteous- 
ness, affability. If such sentiments rule in the 
souls of children, they will show no overbear* 
ing haughtiness, no insulting contempt of in- 
feriors ; they will use no harsh, commanding 
language towards servants, nor expect them 
to attend their nod, and study to humour 
their caprices. 

Let children be trained to be actively 
charitable. Let them be conducted to the 
humble hut of poverty, that they may witness 
the difficulties with which the poor have to 
struf^le. Let them be taught to cheer the 
spirits of the afflicted, and to soften the pains 
of sickness by condolence, and gentle offices 
of love. Let them feel the pleasure of re- 
lieving or mitig&ting distress, out of their 
own means, and by denying themselves some 
of their usual gratifications and amusements ; 
and let them know, that such sacrifices give 
additional value to beneficence, and addi- 
tional satisfaction in its practice. 

By such methods, with such care and at- 
tention, should parents labour to exclude 
from the minds of their children all unfa- 
vourable, prejudicial assodations ; ^ all im- 
proper, desires; all evil propensities; indul- 
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gence of appetite ; pride of rank or wealth ; 
vanity of dress, person or talents ; selfishness ; 
self-will; obstinacy; impatience of restraint; 
insincerity; dissimulation; cunning ; and every 
species and degree of falsehood. Thus should 
tjiey endeavour to cherish in the hearts of 
their children all the amiable, benevolent 
affections ; love to God, to their parents, to 
their relatives and friends^ to all mankind; 
religious principles and feelings ; compassion ; 
condolence ; mercy ; pity ; courteousness ; re- 
gard for the happiness of all creatures ; active^ 
self-denying diarify. These are seeds of the 
best, the most precious kinds, which, if sown 
in the infant mind, will, by the blessing of 
God, take root, grow up, blossom in heavenly 
fragrance and b^uty, and produce the fruits 
of virtue, of usefulness, of felicity. 



CHAP. V. 

GARB OP THB MivD '^ (continued.) 
CuUioaUan efOe Mental Faculties* 

^^ KnowlkdgEy next to goodness, is the most 
v<aluable of all acquisitions. It confers true 
dignity oa the person who possesses, it; en« 
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nbles him to perform many things, of which 
he would, otherwise, be incapable, and, con- 
sequently, increases his power, and enlarges 
his sphere of usefulness. It opens to him 
a variety of sources, of the most refined and 
exalted enjoyment''* Having considered 
what means seem best adapted to cherish 
goodness, or the combmed influence of the 
benevolent affections, in the hearts of chil- 
dren, let us proceed to enquire what may be 
the most effective methods of cultivating 
their intellectual powers, so as to 'enable 
them to make the precious acquisition, 
knowledge. 

The eminent writer of " Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind," observes, 
that ^^ to instruct youth in the languages and 
in the sciences, is comparatively of little im- 
portance, if we are inattentive to the habits 
they acquire, and if we be not careful in 
giving to all the different faculties, and all 
their different principles of action, a proper 
degree of employment. Abstracting entirely 
from the culture of their moral powers, how 
extensive and difficult is the business of con- 
ducting their intellectual improvement. To 
watch over the associations which they form 
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in their tender years, to give them early 
habits of activity, to rouse their curiosity, 
and to direct it to proper objects, to exercise 
their ingenuity and invention, to cultivate in 
their minds a turn for speculation, and at the 
same time preserve their attention alive to 
objects around them, to awaken their atten- 
tion to the beauties of nature, and to inspire 
them with a relish for intellectual enjoyment, 
these form but a part of the business of edu* 
cation, and yet the execution even of this 
part requires an acquaintance with the 
general principles of our nature, which 
seldom falls to the share of those to whom 
the instruction of youth is generally en- 
trusted." 

To aid and direct the unfolding of the intel- 
lectual capacities, to sustain, to strengthen, 
and to expand them by due exercise, so as 
to bring children gradually to exert the 
whole of those faculties in a proper efficaci- 
ous manner, and for worthy purposes, the 
purposes for which the gracious Author of 
our frame has given them, is one great end 
of education. This important process should 
be carried on in conjunction with the culture 
of the affections. 

The first power which the human mind 
exerts is, probablv, perception. External 
objects impress the external senses, the 
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bodily organs. These impressions are by 
their means conveyed to the brain, where 
they become sensations. The capacity of 
perceiving those sensations, or the conscious- 
ness which the mind has of them, is called 
perception. 

*• What perception is,** says the illustrious 
philosopher Locke, '* every one will know 
better by reflecting on what he himself does, 
when he sees, hears, feels, or thinks, than by 
any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on 
what passes in his own mind cannot miss it ; 
and if he does not reflect, all the words in 
the world cannot make him have any notion 
ofit.*' 

The perception of the human mind is 
exercised first upon those sensations which 
are transmitted to it, from the objects that 
first impress the bodily organs. Of those 
objects, light seems to be the most prominent; 
for it is observable that children, newly bom, 
always turn their eyes towards that quarter 
whence the light comes. 

The mere property of perception itself 
cannot be given where, through defective 
orgAnizatipn, it exists not ; but it may, pro- 
bably, be stimulated, quickened, and evea 
strengthened, by habituating the mind to pay 
attention to the operations of that faculty. 
But nature is slow and deliberate in her 
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movements, especially in developing die 
. mental faculties. Let parents and instructors 
take heed how they attempt to quicken her 
progress. Let them patiently await her time, 
and endeavour only to assist and follow her 
leadings. 

Those leadings we may impede by ill-judg- 
ing precipitation; we may retard her wise 
intentions, we may in a great degree, frustrate 
them ; but we cannot call into action, powers 
which she destines not to act, in the first 
. infant years of human life.' Yet as percep- 
tion aji^arently begins with birth, we may 
soon, exercise thatj perhaps, with advantage, 
by presenting, successively, dififerent and well- 
adapted objects to the notice of infants, and 
when they are become capable of expressing 
their ideas by speech, by frequently asking 
them what they are thinking about. Thus, 
by decrees, tlieir attention may be awakened, 
and directed to the operations of perception 
in their own minds. It is of no small im- 
portance to form the habit, or rather to begin 
the habit, of attending to their own percep- 
tions. All knowledge is conveyed to the 
mind bv the instrumentality of the senses. 
It is, therefore, evidently of great conse- 
quence that the mind should be habituated, 
quickly and clearly, to discern the impressioi^ 
which ^^communicate. If constant atten* 
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tion be not paid to those impressions of the 
senses^ the perceptions of them will be faint, 
indistinct;, and evanescent* They wUl not 
leave any traces behind them, so as to become 
objects of reflection. This v oald be a source 
of great and mischievous errors of judg* 
ment 

<< Every science which, the human mind 
can pursue," observes Mrs. Hamilton, ** every 
study in which it can engage, demands, as a 
preliminary, an attention to the objects of 
perception. In proportion as this attention 
has been rendered habitual to tlie mind^ from 
the earliest stage of life, will the rudiments 
of sdence be easy, and the progress delight- 
ful. A child who has been accustomed to 
pay attention to his perceptions, has received 
trom the various objects of sense, a fund of 
ideas which are ready to be brought into use; 
these, by the power of association, assist the 
mind in forming new conceptions. Children, 
who through the reprehensible neglect of 
their parents, or from some defect in their 
original conformation, have never made this 
improvement of their perceptive faculties, 
are, and necessarily must be, slow in com-> 
preliending any subject They want, as it 
were, the first link of the chain, and have 
nothing whereon to &sten the new ideas 
which you present to them." 
I 
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The dulness which appears, to envelope 
some children, and which is often bitterly 
lamented, proceeds much more frequently 
from the want of having formed the habit of 
attention to pbtception, than from natural 
defects. Thus it happens, not unfrequently, 
that a child, which had exhibited symptoms 
of dulness for years, breaks out at last, like 
the sun from behind a cloud, and manifests 
powers which he was never suspected to 
possess; because he has gradually become 
attentive to his perceptions, or because S6me 
suddenly presented and powerful motive has 
roused him to that attention. With respect 
to the management of the faculty of percep- 
tion in infants, Mrs. Hamilton gives such 
judicious sentiments and directions, that not 
being able to add to, or improve upon then}, 
I cannot do better than to transcribe them, 
though I have already drawn so largely frbm 
her abundant and valuable stores. 

" As soon as the sight is perfect, the child 

must behold the objects before it; but it fs. 

•not till capable of some degree of attentioii, 

that a child can have a perception of the 

object This faculty of attention begins to 

display itself about the third or fourth monti^. 

^In thriving, lively children, it is about this 

'period' Very perceptible. Delightful it is to 

observe this dawn of intellect in the little inn6- 
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o^iL Caught by some lively colour, some gay 
s^pearance, the eye fixes in eager, though 
short-lived examination, commonly ending 
in a crow of delight. The tone of nature 
ought then to be followed. Let the litde 
creature be danced and t6ssed, till both you 
and it be tired; but when again its grave 
looks denote a fixed attention, let nonsense, 
j beseech you, have a truce. Let the eternal 
bunch of keys be still, nor endeavour by ill- 
judged interruption, to break the short reve« 
rie; but rather, by submitting, if possible^ 
^e object to the touch, give two senses an 
opportunity of exeition, instead of one. 
Every distinction which the mind can make, 
you piay reckon a new idea acquired. It is 
in your power to multiply these ideas at a 
very early period. It is likewise unfortunately 
in Uie power of a foolish nurse to retard the 
natiiral progress of the mind, by perpetually 
interrupting its attention. A child that is 
much danced about, and much talked to, 
by a very lively nurse, will itself be more 
lively than one that is nursed bv a silent and 
indolent person. Some children seem to 
have much quicker perceptions than others. 
Where tliis faculty appears weak, great pains 
pught to be taken to invigorate it. The 
mind should be won to the examination of 
objects by every engaging art, . nor should it 
I 2 
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be sufiered to rest satisfied with such a slight 
and superficial survey, as may convey a false 
impression. It is by repeated examination 
that children learn to perceive the diflerence 
betwixt inanimate objects which arc put in 
motion, and sensitive nature. Without some 
pains bestowed in teaching this distinction, 
children either learn to attach ideas of ant* 
mation to mechanical motion, or of insensi* 
bility to all living objects, that are inferior 
to the human size and figure. The first is • 
the cause of a thousand foolish terrors, and 
the latter leads to many infant acts of cm* 

This last observation, made by this admir-* 
able authoress, is very just and very important. 
For, doubtless, the associating of the idea of 
want of feeling with smaller animals^ though 
they have motion, frequently combines with 
the principle of curiosity to induce chQdren 
to practise apparent acts of cruelty in muti- 
lating insects. 

Perception may be deemed the basis of 
every other mental operation. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that the perception 
should be well exercised, clear, and distinct. 
In simple perception the mind appears to be 
passive ; but attention expresses the immedi- 
ate direction of the mind towards some 
particular object, which may have been per- 
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4;eived^ or the particular idea which may 
have been raised. By p^ception we are 
rendered capable of obtaining knowledge; 
^by attention, we manifest the disposition to 
do so. To cultivate the habit of attention 
together with the power of perception, is, 
therefore, the very foundation of intellectual 
education. 

In laying this foundation, the principle of 
curiosity may lend effectual aid, under pro- 
per management and direction. 

In the very dawn of intellect, curiosity 
begins to manifest itself, in the eager desire 
which children express to handle the ob- 
jects presented to their notice, and to ex- 
amine them in every different way ; and as 
the mind and its instruments, the bodily 
organs, gain strength, it appears in the en- 
quiries which they make, and the questions 
Uiey ask, about the nature and uses of the 
things they see, or which they hear men- 
tioned. When we discern the attention of the 
youthful mind excited to action by this 
principle, let no personal inconvenience 
which it may occasion, induce parents or 
teachers to repel its applications, to repress 
these salutary workings of the mind, for they 
^e its first steps towards the acquisition of 
l^nowledge. On the contrary, let them care^- 
fully encourage, ai^d attentirely guide tha- 
I 3 
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operations of this princple, this indication 
of mental energy being awakened. 

Let them present objects to its exertion 
which may exercise the difierent senses* 
Things of various colours for the sight, solids 
of various figures, squares, cubes, balls, for 
the touch ; pleasing and difierent sounds for 
the hearing. Let various movements be ex- 
hibited before the eyes of children ; and let 
all these appearances be explained to them as 
far as their comprehension may extend. This 
principle of curiosity may be made to serve 
many useful purposes in education. Not only 
does it facilitate the first imparting of ideas to 
the infant mind, it may be applied as a mo- 
tive, a very powerful motive, to induce chil- 
dren to take pains, and to meet, without 
shrinking, the labour of that application 
which is requisite for the attainment of any 
branch of science, or of the most common 
knowledge necessary for the transaction of 
the most common af&irs of life. 

Not only ought the questions of children to 
be answeml, but they should be Encouraged 
to ask questions, to examine attentively ; toys 
should be provided for them, which they may 
be able to take to pieces and put together 
again themselvesj and the gratification of 
their curiosity may be made one of the re» 
wards of good behaviour. 
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CHAP. VI. 

CARE OF THE MIND *-^'(continued,) 
Judgment — - Invention — Teaching to ReoiU 

In proportion as ideas multiply in the miod, 
and attention is more extensively exercised, 
the powers of judgment and invention be* 
gin * to appear, and to show that they are 
commencing their operations. Subjects for 
their exercise should be abundantly furnished; 
and opportunities should be afforded to chil- 
dren of thinking and acting for themselves. 
This cannot be done in the close, narrow pre- 
cincts of the nursery, where every want is 
anticipated,. and unmeaning toys given, just 
to prevent children from being troublesome. 
In such limits, neither judgment nor invention, 
has room to display itsdf, nor can there be 
incitements sufficient to draw out an early 
exertion of those capacities. 
' Children appear, unable to judge of dis^- 
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tanceS) as long as they are obliged to be car- 
ried in the arms of their nurses. They do 
not gain that idea 'till they have the loco- 
motive faculty, when they seem to measure 
distances, by moving backwards and forwards 
between distant objects. We do not know 
whether their minds m^y npt be occupied in 
this operation, during their apparently desul- 
tory movements in a room, from chair to 
chair, from table to table. Let the direction 
of nature in this respect be followed, and as 
children increase in bodily strength and ac- 
tivity, let them be encouraged to measure 
distances by motion, upon a larger scale, in 
the garden or the field, and let them be made 
to remark that distance diminishei^ objetcts ta 
the sight* 

Permit; me earnestly to recommend,, for 
the exercise of judgment and invention in 
children, the substitution of those rational, 
toys which have of late years been, madey to 
those playthings, of which, as they give dbfl* 
dren no new ideas,, they quickly grow tired. 

Miss M. Edgeworth, that admirable his- 
torian of children, in her charming and in^ 
struGtiv^ tale of the Good French Governess,^ 
gives a striking picture of the salutary effect 
of rational toys, Madame de Rosier, the. 
governess, conducts to the rational toyshop^^ 
a f^py Qf qbild;Ljen» neaf ly spoiJ^ Ijjr the n^g- 
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lect of a Jaskionable mother, the folly and 
bad temper of an upper nurse^maid, and the 
absurd praise of flattering visitors. " When 
Herbert (a rough little boy, whose mental 
wd bodily activity had been shamefully mis- 
used or repressed) entered the shop, he looked 
all round, and with an air of disappointment, 
exclaimed,. < 'Why I see neither whips, nor 
horses, nor phaetons, nor coaches I' * Nor 
dressed dolls, nor baby-houses,' said, in a 
Reproachful tone, Favoretta, (a little girl 
only six years old, who being the youngest, 
had been petted and flattered into humour- 
someness and vanity.) < I am sure I never 
saw such a toyshop. I expected, in a new 
shop, the finest things that ever were seen, 
but here is nothing but great, vulgar-looking 
things; great carts and wheelbarrows, and 
things fit for orange women's daughters, I 
thibk.' 

^ This sally of wit was not as much admired 
as it would have been by Favoretta's flatterers 
in her mother's drawing room. Her brother 
seized upon the very cart which she had 
abused, and dragging it about the place, with 
noisy joy, declared he had found out that it 
was better than a coach and six, that would 
hold nothing ; and he was even satisfied with- 
out horses, because be reflected, that he 
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could be the best horse himself; and that 
wooden horses cannot gallop, and that they 
never mind if you whip them ever so much* 
* You must drag them along all the time,' cried 
Herbert, * though you make-believe that they 
draw the coach of themselves* I don't likQ 
piake-believe horses. I had rather be both 
man and horse myself.' Then, whipping hiai" 
sel^ he galloped away. 

" Favoretta, herself at last spied a few 
things, worthy her notioe. Bilboquets, bat* 
tledores and shuttle cocks, she acknowledged 
were ap bf^ things. < And pray,' said she, 
\ ^hat are tliose pretty little baskets ? And 
those others, ^hich look as if they were but 
j^ust begun ? And what are those strings that 
look like msiinma's bell rope^ ? A|id is that 
a thing for making Jaqes r And what are 
tjhose cabinets, with little dra,wers,for ? * They 
are for young mineralogists.' The makii^ of 
baskets, of bell ropes, and of cords for win* 
dow eurtainsst were occupati<»is in which 
Madame d^ Rosier thought the childre»i 
might sUcQessfully employ themselves. The 
materials for these little manufactures were 
here ready prepared; and only such diffi->. 
Qulties were left as children love to overcpme.. 
Madame de Rosier purchased for Herbert. 
sQ9ie radish jseed, and ordered a little spade,^ 
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a hoe, and a watering pot to be sent home 
for him. A dry printing press, which caught 
the boy's attention, Was added to the Other 
purchases ; for the prudent goyemess hoped 
that &e new associations of pleasure, which 
he would form with the types in the compo- 
sitot^s stick, would efface the painful remem- 
l^anee of his early difficulties with the sylla- 
bles in his spellhig book. She also bought 
»box of models of common furniture, which 
wdre made to take to pieces, and to be put 
together again, and on which the names of 
all the parts were printed. The elder young 
kdies took, the one, a small biographical 
chart, and a small sUk balloon, which was 
designed to haTe a map of the world drawn 
l^pon it ; die other, a small loom for weaving 
riband and tape, and a little machine for 
drawing in perspectire.** 

The ttmidble and sensible authoress then 
gived fin account of the happy effects pro- 
duced by these truly rational toysi 
• "* Mamma, mamnia, dear mammft,' cried 
FavOi^etta, running into the haU ahd stopping 
Mrs. Harooitft) who was dressed and going 
out to dinner, ' do come into the parlour, to 
look at my basfket, my beautifiil basket, that I 
hm maikmg my^f/ < And do, mother,' ei^ed 
Higrtiert, « e<HBe out into the gatden, and se6 
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the bed that I have dug with my own hands^ 
for my radishes/ ' The carriage is but just 
come to the door, Ma'am/ said Isabella, who 
next appeared in the hall ; ^ I only want yoo, 
for one instant, to show you something that 
is to "hang up in your dressing-room, when 
I have finished it Here it is / pointing |a 
her silk globe suspended in Uie window, pa 
which she had begun the mi^. 

'^ ^ Pray let mamma look at my basket^' 
cried Favoretta, eagerly. 'I will do a row and 
show you how it is done ;' and the little girl^ 
with busy fiimers began to weave. The in«> 
genious and cklicate appearance of the work, 
and the happy countenance of the little work* 
woman, fixed the mother's delighted atten- 
tion, and she forgot, for a moment^ that her 
carriage was waiting at the door, to carry 
her to a &shionable visit. 

^* It is easy to make children happy for 
one evening, with new toys, and new employ-*^ 
ments ; but the difficulty is to continue th^ 
pleasure of occupation, after it has lost its 
novelty. The charm of novelty cannot be 
durable; but the power of habit may w^U 
suf^ly its place. 

<< Madame de Rosier exerted herself £>r 
some weeks to invent occupations for heir 
pupils, that she might induce in their mindu 

19 
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tlie love of industry ; and when they had 
tasted the pleasure and formed the habit of 
doing something, she, now and then, suffered 
them to experience the misery of having 
nothing to do. The state of ennui^ when 
contrasted with that of pleasurable, mental, 
or bodily activity, becomes odious and insup* 
portable to children. 

<< The coach-maker's, the cooper's, the 
turner's, the cabinet-maker's, even the black 
ironmonger's, and noisy tinman's shop,afforded 
entertainment for many a morning. At the 
upholsterer's, the little boy was delighted to 
observe^ that his models of furniture had 
taught him how several things were put 
together, and he soon learned the workmen's 
names for his ideas. He readily understood 
what he saw, when he went to a book-binder's 
and to a printer's, because in his own printing 
and book-binding press he had seen similar 
contrivances in miniature." 

Miss Edgeworth then goes on to' show, 
in her beautiful tale^ how naturally this mode 
of treatment, by exciting and encouraging 
the attention and curiosity of Herbert, lea 
the little boy to ask to learn to read of his 
own accord ; for which, mismanagement had 
given him the greatest disgust, and had been ' 
a source of perpetual contest and vexation^ 
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and which his prudent governess had most 
judiciously removed for a time. 

" One evening, Herbert went up to 
Madame de Rosier, and with a resolute &ce, 
said, * I must learn to read.* 

** * If any one will be so good as to teach 
you, you mean,' said she, smiling. 

" * Will you be so good? said the little 
fellow; * and then Til do my best' 

" « Then PU do my best, too,' said Madame 
de Rosier." 

Herbert soon learnt to read, impelled by 
the powerful principle of curiosity, and 
soothed by the patient kindness of the good 
governess. 

His inability to read what was at the 
bottom of the prints that were shown him, 
the evil of his printing press being obliged to 
stand still, when no person was at hand to 
tell him letter by letter how to spell the 
words that he wanted to print; and the 
shame of being obliged to apply for aid to 
make out the names printed upon bis little 
models of furniture; Uiese combined motives 
m^ed him to make the necessary exertion. 
The whole tale of the good Frendi governess 
is, indeed, a series of useful lessons, for the 
management of children of the difibrent ages 
and tempers therein describckl. 
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, Various (pinions have prevailed among 
those reflecting persons, who have paia 
attention to the subject of education, with 
respect to the proper time for beginning to 
teach children to read. 

^^ It seema to me (observes M« Rollin), 
that to teach children to read should be one 
eS the first cares of parent^ and instructors* 
A great advance js thereby gfdp^d in theiv 
education ; reading beipg ai ineans of occupy- 
i^ their a.ttei^OQ, of a^ajcening ai^^ Hiaim 
taining their curiosity, and qf conveying intq 
their mipds, in Sk plefu^ing migaiieir w4 
attractive (oxm3 ^ miUthude qf ideas» mor^ 
jusl^ more usc^ids thaa thos^ which would 
be communicated to th^m, by abandoning 
their infancy to busard, pr to the confined 
views of those axnoiig whom they live." 

This, however^ Wdly appefif s to be a fair 
statement of the qu^tion. Becaiise it cannot 
l>e justly inferred that upitil childveii learn ta 
read^ they mu^t be left to the management of 
servants, pr of ignorant and ii^udicioua 
persons; or that qo ji^t ideas, i\o useful 
knowledge can be given them. The contrary 
is the fact. For, by showing them a variety 
of a^eeable and ii^portant X)bjeclis ; by con- 
versing freely with them; by explaining the 
nature apd usies of things which attract their. 
K 2 
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notice ; by encouraging them to JEisk questions^ 
and by answering their enquiries; by using 
the means already pointed out, the per- 
ception, the attention, the judgment, the 
invention of children may be advantageously 
cultivated, and a large portion of various and 
valuaUe information mav be communicated 
to their minds, before they can distinguish 
the letters of the alphabet. 

I know a gentleman, justly distinguished in 
the Ikerary world, whose sons, iine, active^ 
clever boys, of eight and nine years of age^ 
have hot yet learnt to read; but whose minds 
are stored with knowledge of various natural 
objects, and of various branches of science, 
and who can calculate numbers with quick- 
ness and accuracy* However, this, perhaps^ 
may be goinff to an extreme, and cannot be 
recommended to general practice. 

In this respect, children manifest very 
different inclinations. Some take to reading 
very early, and almost naturally ; while others 
manifest peculiar aversion for that, certainly, 
laborious mental exertion. 

I can see no reason why children, who 
manifest an inclination to learn to read at an 
early age, should be deterred fi*om so doing, 
or should not receive encouragement and 
assbtance. Nor do I know why curios>ity 
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should not be used as an exciting motive. If 
a child be fond of hearing histories and 
accounts of natural curiosities, and artificial 
wonders from the lips of the parents or in- 
structors, interrupt those pleasing exercises 
&r a while ; let the child see, that if he wish 
to enjoy that pleasure frequently, and in- 
dependently of the mtervention of others, he 
must learn to read, in order to be able to 
have recourse to the books which contain 
. those precious treasures ; and the probability 
is, that he will earnestly desire to make the 
accmisition ; will persevere in his efforts, and 
will soon succeed. 

If parents discern in their children the in-^ 
dication of activity of mind, of quick per- 
ception, of awakened attention, of curiosity, 
and of the wish to obtain information ; let 
them not be anxious nor alarmed, if they 
cannot read even when five or six years old. 
When once the impulse is given, such 
children will speedily overcome the difficulty ; 
and, then, in one year's time, will make a 
^preater progress, than they would have done 
ui all the preceding years, had they been 
forced to die work against their wiU, and 
tied, struggling victims, to the stake of 
labour. 

But at what period, soever parents choosy 
to make their (^uldren begin the ardnpH^ 
K 3 
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operation of learning to read, let them be 
aware, that extreme danger will attend their 
making its commencement a serious labour, 
Or exhibiting marks of impatience, if they do 
not make tne progress they may expect or 
wish. And still more, let them beware of 
using any thing like severity, when such 
failures may take place. 

They may, thereby, raise such a disgust 
for every kmd of study,' and sciehce in the 
minds of their children, as shall never be ' 
eradicated during life. The very sight of 
a book shall fill them with sadness ; because 
it will awaken in them a confused recollection 
of those reproaches and tears which accom- 
panied their first efforts to attain the art of 
reading. Let some pleasing accompaniment- 
to its commencement, associate agreeable 
ideas with the toil, and alleviate its irksome- 
ness. For this purpose, various roetliods 
have been invented and practised ; some of 
which have met the approbation of writers 
whose judpnent is of great weight 

Quintihan approves of a custom prevalent 
in his time to animate children to learn to 
read; namely, that of giving them the figures 
of the letters made of ivory, or of some 
similar substance to play with ; or, (he adds), 
any other thin^ can be devised ; the looking 
M which, and tfie handling of which, may more . 
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delight that tender age. This custom has 
been reviveil in modern days, among various 
other endeavours to facilitate this important 
branch of education. Counters, having the 
Letters largely and plainly marked upon them, 
are scattered on the floor, and the children 
are excited in play to fetch them, as they are 
successively named. This may answer several 
purposes at once; the affording amusement 
and exercise to children, and using them to 
judge of distances, while it teaches them to 
know their letters. 

Letters printed on separate pieces of card, 
to be put together to form syllables and 
words, as they are called for by the parents,' 
teachers, or play-fellows, may likewise be of 
service. 

Some teachers, (says Rollin,) make use of 
two large Tx)wJs of box or of ivory ; the sur- 
face of one of whidi is cut into five &cets, 
and on eac^h facet one of the vowels is des- 
cribed. The surface of the of he) is divided 
into eighteen facets, on each of which is a 
consonant This, consequently, refers to the 
French alphabet. 

The children are set to roll these bowls,' 
one after the other along the floor, and to 
name the letters which are uppermost when 
the bowls stop.' Then throwing both of them 
together, they are accustomed to join the 
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vowels and consonants, which lie towards 
them. As this exercise is a kind of play 
for the children/ they are pleased with it; 
and commonly, thereby, soon learn to. dis- 
tinguish the letters, and to join them properly. 

The typographical office, or cabinet of 
orthography, is another method mentioned 
and approv^ by RoUin. It consists of a 
table much more long than broad; upon 
which is placed a sort of casket, which has 
three or four stages of little boxes or drawers 
containing simple letters, or letters united 
into syllables upon cards. Each of the boxes 
or drawers indicates by a label what cha- 
racters it contains. 

The children arrange upon the table the 
letters or syllables that form the words re- 

auired of them ; taking the types out from 
lie respective stages and drawers as they are 
wanted. Rpllin praises this method of teach- 
ing, observing that it is amusing, and has no 
£»)pearance of study ; that it does not fatigue 
uie minds of the children ; that it does not 
impose upon them a stillness which saddens 
their litde hearts. Their eyes, their hands, 
their feet, are all in motion. They look for 
* tbe letters ; they take them out of the drawers ; 
they turn them up ; they arrange them ; they 
separate them; they replace them in the 
drawers. Thls'perpetual movement i& greatly 
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to the taste, and agrees well with the lively 
restlessness of that age of activity. He men- 
tions a child whom he knew, and for whom 
he was interested, who iiad so violent a dis- 
gust -for learning to read and for every kind 
of application, that tears and murmurs always 
attended the trial; but the cabinet of ortho- 
graphy soon cured him of this, and became 
his great delight. 

After all, tne time when, and the manlier 
in which this great mental operation should 
begin, must be left to the judgment and ob- 
servadon of parents and teachers, to be regu- 
lated according to the disposition ; and to be 
adapted to the capacity 6f the children under 
riieir care. 



CHAP. VU. 

CARE OF THE MIND — (continued). 
Memory. 

Memory is that faculty by which the mind 
is able to retain or recollect the knowledge 
nhich it may have acquired by its preceding 
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operations. Memory includes the powers <^ 
retention, and of intentional or accidental re- 
^ collection. Retention deposits and preserver 
in the seat of memory those facts, con- 
ceptions, and ideas, which have been im** 
pressed upon, or su^ested to the mind, in 
^uch a manner, that though they be not 
always, present to the perception, we have the 
ability to recall them at particular seasons, 
or upon particular exigencies* Recollection 
is that power of the mind, by which we call 
forth to our mental percq)t]on some portion 
of that knowledge wnich memory has been 
accumulating. 

. Such is Dr. Cogan's definition of m^xiory* 
Mr. Locke defines mebiory to be the powei^ 
of reviving again in ouf minds those ideas 
which, after imprinting, have disappeared; or 
have been, as it were, laid out of sight. 
Thus memory is the storehouse of our ideas. 
Attention and repetition help much to the 
fixing of ideas in the memory; but those 
which naturally, at first, make the deepest 
and most lasting impression, are suchy as are 
accompanied with pleasure or pain. Con- 
stantly repeated ideas can scarcely be lost. 
But ideas may fade. The memory may lose 
the idea quite^ which produces perfect 
ignorance. Again, it may move so slowly, 
as not to retrieve the ideas which it has laid 
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up in store, quick enough to serve the de- 
mand of the occasion. A high degree of. 
this is stupidity. In the memory's liaving 
the retained ideas ready at hand, on aU 
occasions, consist what we call invention, 
fancy, and quickness of parts. 
' lliese observations of that accurate mental 
observer Locke, show the necessity, and sug- 
gest the manner of exercising the memory. 

Mrs. Hamilton, with great justness, divides 
memory into two distinct branches, as it is 
employed on the objects of perception, or on 
ihe conceptions ; that is, accurate and clear 
ideas of things. 

Locke remarks, ** This &culty of laying 
iip and retaining tfact ideas that are brought 
into the mind, several other animals seem to 
have to a great degree, as well as man. For, 
to pass by other instances, birds learning of 
tunes, and the efforts they evidently make to 
hit the notes right, seem to put it past doubt^ 
that they have perception, and retain idea^ 
in their memories, and use them for patterns. 
For it appears to be impossible, that they 
should endeavour to conform their voices to 
notes, (as it is plain they do,) if they had no 
ideas.'^ 

This seems to apply merely to the memory 
of perceptions of sensations, while the ac- 
count of the peculiar defects of memory 
applies dolely to the memory of our former 
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conceptions. Both these kinds of memory 
should be careiuUy cultivated, but neither of 
them to the exclusion of the other. The 
memory of perceptions comes to maturity 
early, and may be effectually employed, 
before the conceptions are sufficiently vigor- 
ous to give exercise to the other. Let this, 
therefore, be judiciously exercised, and at the 
same time let it be remembered, that the 
other branch as being more important, will 
demand equal if not superior care as soon as 
the mind is capable of judging, and of cout 
ceiving accurately. The retaining and storing 
up mere sounds or words is the memory of 
perception ; like thitt of the birds remembering 
tunes, like that .of the parrot . r^emb^ring 
even articulate sounds. A, child of good 
abilities might be taught the, sounds attached 
to the characters of the Hebrew alpimbet, so 
as to be able to read the Hebrew language, 
without understanding the meaning of any 
of the words ; as it is said that the daughters 
of the illustrious Milton were accustomed to 
read to their father after he became blind, 
Latin and Greek authors, without knowing a 
syllable of their meaning. From disuse, 
such remembrances may speedily fade never 
to be revived. But the memory of accurately 
formed ideas of conceptions will endure* 
Though they may lie dormant for a time, 
yet they cannot be irrecoverably lost. 
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There is, perhaps,, no faculty of the mind 
which is so ca|)able of being strengthened by ^ 
exercise. But this discipline must be carried 
on with gentleness and patience. It may be 
begun with respect to both branches of the . 
memory, even before the acquisition of the. 
art of reading is made* By word of mouth, . 
instnictiye poetry, elements of grammar and 
of many, sciences, elements of morality and „ 
religion, and much precious knowledge, may 
be committed to the memory. Yet great 
care must be taken, that this be not intro- 
duced into the mind, too large in quantity, 
nor too high in quality, ,nor too various in 
kind, but successively and in small portions. 
The same rule should be followed when chil- 
dren become capable of learning from books. 
Never let the memory of children be over- 
loaded, never let it be confused by a variety 
of objects,, lest it dre and f»nt, and extreme 
aversion be produced for all exercises of the 
kind. From very young children, no other 
exertion of memory should be required than 
to recollect what they have repeatedly heard 
or read. Let apt and leading questions be 
frequently put to them, in order to discover, 
whether* they remember ideas, or whether 
their remembrance be mere|[|f that of words ; 
in which case, let cheerful, ready, and patient 
explanation remove difficulties, and change 
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the memory of perceptions into that of con- 
ceptions. 

By regular and gradually increased exercise^ 
the memory may be brought to wonderful 
quickness in acquiring, and tenaciousness in 
retaining. While it is rendered capable of 
grasping and holding fast the minutiie of the 
sciences, exact words and phrases, let. it 
be principally used as the receptacle of 
general ideas, truths and facts. Some 
general maxims, axioms, and rules com-» 
mitted to memory by children, even before 
they are capable of clearly comprdiending 
them, may yet be of considerable utility^ by 
reviving in their minds, and being ready for 
application when they become strong enoi]^h 
to understand them thoroughly. But lor* 
children to be obliged to learn long cate* 
cbisms above their comprehension, or long 
chapters in the Bible, without any just con- 
ception of their sacred important sense; or. 
long pieces of poetry, of the meaning and 
beauty of which they can have no idea^ can* 
produce no gopd effect, but that of quickening 
the capacity of learning wonis and sounds,, 
the memorv (^ perception ; and it may pn>- , 
duoe mischievous consequences, namely dts^ 
gust fin* the. operation of learning by heart, 
and aversion for religipus instruction,, and for 
aU serious subjects. What results can be 
expected from those exhibitions, too often 
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knade^ of children fitlsely called forward and 
clever, reciting the speeches of heroes and 
philosophers, or successions of kings of dif- 
ferent countries, or epochas and eras, and 
dates of events, but vanity, self-conceit, pre- 
sumption, and, finally, want of all useful 
knowledge? Where even children manifest 
early opening of the understanding, and great 
mental capacities and uncommon quickness 
of gaining, retaining, and recollecting, it is by 
no means judicious nor safe, to push them on 
89 fast as possible^ to tax their memory to the 
utmost, to crowd upon their minds a great 
multitude and diversity of objects and ideas. 
The working of strong minds, highly excited, 
may prove too mueh for the bodily frame. 
The instruments may be unable to endure 
that Wear and tear, which such vigorous work- 
nlen, impelled by such motive^ would make 
of them. Instances of this have certdnly 
existed. The health has been sacrificed in 
the struggle, and the body has sunk exhausted 
beneath luie excessive exertions of the mind. 
Premature debility, and premature death 
h^ve not very unfrequently beai the conse- 
quences of premature m^n^ growth. And 
if those intelleetual prodigies, those precoce 
children, sustain the process, till their bodies 
r^cfa maturity, they generally disappomt the 
expectations of their friends, and of the cirde 
of society in which tliey move. Those ex- 
\. 2 
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pectations were unreasonable. It was absurdly 
imagined that the plant which at first grew 
unnaturally fast, would continue to grow • 
with proportionable rapidity. But it could 
not be. It was contrary to nature. It was 
beyond the limits which God has set for the 
human intellect in the present state of beihg. 
The child who was a prodigy, the youth who 
was a wonder, becomes a mrfn, in the roll of 
common men, and descends unnoticed into 
the vale of obscurity. It would be wiser to 
check and to restrain vivacious minds and 
forward dispositions, than to be perpetually 
urging them on to the acquirement of new 
ideas. Rather let them be exhorted and 
taught, to deposit safely those ideas.* which 
they may already have obtained, to digest 
and arrange them well, in the grand store* 
chamber of memory, that at every call they 
may be ready and forthcoming. .While the 
slow should be treated with gentleness, should 
receive every necessary aid, and all posmbie 
encouragement; should have powerful mo< 
tives set before them ; the rapid should be 
curbed, and made to see, in .a striking point 
of view, the errors into which rashness and 
self-conceit have betrayed, or are. likely to 
betray them. 

Let, then, the memory be regularly, but 
moderately exercised. Let it be directed to 
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important and valdafok objects. Let it not 
be conftised by a mulltpltcity and variety of 
subjects employing it at one and the same 
time. Let us hear what Mrs. Hamilton re- 
marks upon the exercise of memory in child- 
hood. ** Is the exercise of memo^ in 
childhood to be restrict^ to stibjects whereon 
it has ^K^uired just and accurate notions ? Is 
it never to be exercised upon words, of whose 
meaning it has no distinct ideas ? By no 
means. The memory may be exercised with 
great advantage in childhood, upon words 
which can, at that period, convey no distinct 
id^us to the mitid ; but those words are such 
as are to be made nse of afterwards, the 
tools yKith which the mind is at some future 
(yeriod to work. For instance, the rules of 
Gnimmar, the terms employed in the sciences 
which are to form a part of the future studies ; 
and^ all tho^e classifica^ons which tii^ as it 
wefr, the objects of knowledge into separate 
parcels, and thus idt>ridge the labour (^ re^ 
search' and arrangement. - 

•* Every one who, at an advanced period of 
life, attempts to instruct himself in any branch 
of science, must be sensible how much the 
dUBcuHy is increased' by the losi^ of diat 
aptitude which the memory has in early life 
for retaining mere perceptions. What is 
clearly conceived ispon the i^ubject, the 
mcmovy feitMiHy retkinfe ; bilt it is ilot with- 
L 3 
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out great and repeajted efforts that the ne- 
cessaty terms come to be familiarly recollected. 
I have known several persons who, by this 
difficulty, have been deterred from the pur- 
suit of botany, chemistry, and other sciences, 
for the acquirement of which, they felt the 
n)ost ardent inclination. Had the technical 
terms, belonging to those sciences, been 
committed to memory at that period of 
life, when words (that is to say perceptions) 
are received with facility, and recollected with 
ease, those sciences would have been attained 
without the smallest difficulty. The gram- 
matical rules of every language come exactly 
under the same description. Persons to 
whom these rules have been familiar from 
childhood, easily acquire the habit of ar- 
ranging their words with propriety; while 
• those wbq. have not at an early period made 
this acquirement, though by the study of 
philosophical grammar, they may attain a 
pei^ct knowledge of its principles, yet will 
they in practice be fr^uently at a loss, and 
ofi»ni liable to ^rror." 

In these and various other branches of 
. science, are to be found ample subjects for 
. the exercise of the memory of perceptions ; 
subjects which will be usefiil, when the mind 
shall have ^icquired greater strength of com- 
prehension. But let it not be forgotten that 
these »re merely materials for mture use. 
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JuiCt * neither parents nor children imagine, 
that knowledge is obtained by such exercised 
of the memoiV. They only prepare the way 
for its attainment. Let the memory of con- 
ceptions, of ideas accurately comprehended, 
occupy the chief share of the attention of 
teachers, %s being by far the most valuable ; 
yet, at the same time, let the memory of per- 
ceptions, of words, be duly cultivated, and 
applied to proper objects. But never permit 
the infant memory to be over- exercised and 
jaded, however strong and quick it may 
appear to be, . 

Let the attention of children be frequently 
directed to what they have learnt, by ques- 
' tions put to them, in an amusing, natural 
way, during the cheerful walk and familiar 
intercourse, and let the conversation be often 
turned towards those subjects on which in- 
formation has been given them. Let us not 
be discouraged, if our children do not ac- 
curately remember ,. words and phrases. If 
they have understooq. what has been taught 
them, if they have had clear conceptions of 
what they have been committing to memory, 
those ideas will not be lost, ,they will remain 
impressed on the mind, though the immedi^- 
ate form and dress in which they were 
presented to it, may have &ded away for ^ 
time. They will be mingled with other 
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ideas, and will be recalled with them as 
occasion may offer, or association may revive . 
dieir impressions. 

Association of ideas aflbrds^ great asfsi^- 
ance to the faculty of memory. 

So evident is this, that the celebrated 
David Hartley endeavours to explain all the 
operations of memory, by referring them to 
that extraordinaiy power of the mind. It 
has been already observed, that ideas are 
sometimes so linked together, that when one 
of them arises in the mind, it is instantly 
followed by another of them, or by a whole 
train of companions. This propensity of 
certain ideas to accompany one another, may 
be 60 managed as to afford ef&cacious aid to 
childi*en in retaining what they learn. Time, 
place, and various other circumstances, may 
be made to serve this purpose. Ideas of 
this kind may be regarded as pegs in the 
chamber of memory, on which new ideins 
may be suspended, so as to be ready for use. 

If a child be instructed to connect the 
ideas and words which he is learnings with 
some particular object or circumstance pre- 
sent at the same time ; the sights or even tite 
mention of that otgect or circumstance, wiH 
probably recall the id^s or words tX) Kis 
memory. 

A trifling resiemblance of sound, or somts 
fancied similarity, x^ill often produce this 
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effect I have witnessed a little beginner in 
geography recollecting the name of the 
city Berne, from being asked what would be 
done to his finger if he put it into the flame 
of the candle. 

Upon this principle are founded most of 
the schemes of artificial memory, the use of 
which is not to be recommended, excepting, 
perhaps, with respect tp chronological dates. 
The remembrance of geographical names is 
aided by the connection of their ideas with 
those of their situations on the map; the 
remembrance of the names of illustrious 
characters recorded by history, is associate^] 
with that of their great actions, and of the 
places in which those actions were per- 
formed ; but dates having no such associated 
. ideas, may sometimes be permitted to claim 
assistance from art. To this purpose, Gray's 
Memoria Technica applies the connecting 
of figures with letters ; so that words formed 
of those letters may recal to mind the com- 
binations of figures, which express the times 
of events taking place. 

But, in general, it seems to be more favour- 
nble to the improvement of this precious 
mental faculty, to trust to the associations 
which the mind naturally forms, for assisting 
. the memory of perceptions and conceptions, 
pf words and ideas. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



CARE OF THE MIND — (continued.) 

Judgment — Imaginaiion — Taste — Beaion ■ — ABihracHim. 
R^/Uctitm. 

Mr. Locke remarks that *^ another faculty 
of the mind of great importance, is that of 
discerning, and distinguishing between tlie 
several ideas it has. It' is not enough to have 
a confused perception of something in 
general. Unless the mind had a distinct 
perception of different objects afid their 
qualities, it would be capable of very Kttte 
knowledge, though the bodies which aifeet 
us were as busy about us as they are ftow, 
and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. If in having our ideas in the me- 
mory ready at band, consists qaickneot ef 
parts, in this, of having them onconfused, 
and being able to distinguish nicely one 
thing from another, consist, in a great 
measure, the exactness of judgment and 
clearness of reason, which is to be observed 
in on^ mm abc^ve another. This is one of 
the operations that the mind niay reflect on, 
and observe in itself. It is of that conse- 
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quence tp its other knowledge, that so far as 
this faculty is in itself dull, or not rightly 
used for the distinguishing of one thing from 
another, so far our notions are^ confused, and 
our reason and judgment disturbed or misled." 

The comparing our ideas together, in 
respect of extent, degrees, time, place, or 
any other circumstances, is an operation of 
the mind, which belongs to the faculty, com- 
monly called judgment. 

The first objects on which the judgment 
operates, mu^ be the perceptions; and until 
it begins thus to operate, little improvement 
can be made of those ideas, of which the 
senses are the inlets. By the exercise of 
judgment, the mind gairis the knowledge of 
the relative distances of visible objects, and 
judgment is necessary even to the belief of 
their existence. 

It is, therefore, of no little moment that 
ibis fiundty be' properly exercised and pro- ~ 
perly cultivated in children. Let not their 
minds^ just beginoipg to exert their nascent 
ctqpadliei^ be misled into false judgments and 
erroneous notions concerning the powers and 
|NP0pecties of tiie cdajeets which surround 
diem. If, in order to prevent their laying 
hold on thii^ which they ought not to 
handle^ for fear of injuring themselves, or 
q[K>ilinj^ the forbidden articles, they ai£ told 
that the glass will bite, or the plate beat 
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them ; or if they hear the table or the floor, 
called naughty, because they have liurted 
themselves by running against the one, or 
falling down upon the other, the judgment 
of children is then betrayed into error; 
they are led to infer, that manimate objects 
are endowed with properties, which belong 
to animated beings ^alone. But if they are 
told that they musi not take the glass or the 
plate in their hands, . because if they let it . 
fall it will be broken ; that they take care not 
to run against the tabl^, or to Ml on the 
floor, because they will su£fer pain by stiik- . 
ing those substances, which are harder than 
their own bodies, their judgment will be pro- 
perly informed on those subjects. 

In the cultivation of this intellectual fa- 
culty, there are two extremes to be avoided. 
'One is, forcing and precipitating the judg-, 
ment, by presenting objects for its exercise 
above its strength ; the other, the removing 
all opportunity of exertion from it, by per- 
petual interference, and unnecessary help^ by 
which means, the capacity of judging may 
sink into lisdessness, and remain in com-, 
parative inactivity through life. . , 

If those who have the care of children 
are over solicitous to anticipate all their 
wants and desires, and continually. think. and 
act for them, there will be no stimulus to the. 
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unfolduig, and the use of their judgment, and 
they will not have fair opportunities of learn- 
ing to act and think for tiiemselves. On the 
contrary, much better will it be to leave them 
sometimes to experience little difficulties 
and impediments in the way of accomplish- 
ing what they wish, that their energies may 
be called forth, and their judgment excited 
to exertion. 

Let motives and reasons of conduct be 
explained to children, whenever it can be 
done widiout serious inconvenience, that 
seeing those with whom they have to do, 
acting with design and judgment, they may . 
follow the good example; 

As they advance in the path of life^ and 
begin to entbr the vestibule of science, 
especially when they are introduced to 
history, let them be asked what they think of 
such and such events and characters, of such 
and such facts in natural history, and let 
their opinions, when ei;jroneous, be gently 
corrected, and their mistakes ){:indly pointed 
out. 

Opportunities of improving the faculties 
of conception and judgment present them- 
selves to attentive parents and teachers 
every day, and almost every hour. In their 
active amusements, in tlieir sedative employ- 
ments, such occasions may be found. 
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One amnsement of the latter kind, I can 
safely recommend, as evidently tending to 
exercise the judgment of children, and even 
of those of riper age, while^ at the same 
time, it is interesting and pleasing. One of 
the company thinks of some object, whidi 
the others endeavour to discover by question^ 
ing him, concerning its nature and proper'* 
ties. For instance, one asks, perhaps, wh^er 
it belong to the animal, vegetable, ^or mineral 
kingdom; another to what purposes it is* 
applied ; another, in what part of the world 
it is found ; others, what is its cdbur^ its 
texture, its form^ and so on. The parson: 
who finds out what is the thing thongbt o^ 
proposes some object in his turn, for general 
enquiry. Thus questioning and answering 
pass round ; useful knowledge is frequently 
diffbsed in the happy circle, and the powers 
of discri]|^ination and judgment are exercis* 
ed^ It will be found most profitable, at firsts 
to exercise the judgment of duldTen by 
obgects which impress the senses, till it gra^ 
dually become acute enough to decide upom 
those oone^ttends^ which are -formed from 
ideas in the mind, the exciting causes o£ 
which are no loiter present to the sight* 

The judgment may be sreatlv strengthened 
by learning the power or numbers, if in that 
attainment its due exercise be permikted and 
encouraged. 
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But if a child be hurried precipitately on 
through various rules of arithmetic, in order 
tp make a great display of extraordinary 
progress, the memory, but not the judgment, 
most prdbably, will be improved by such an 
accelerated process ; but if the teacher have 
patience to exercise the conceptions and 
■judgment of the child, first ot* all, upon 
units, making it appai*ent to- his senses, that 
by placing so many of them together, st4ch a 
number, as three, four, or five, will be pro- 
duced, and that by putting more of them to 
the heap, a still higher number, as six gr 
seven, or eight, wul be generated, he will 
make those faculties acquainted with the 
various combinations of units, that can pro- 
duce numbers under ten. He may then go 
on to show what numbers tens added to twos, 
threes, fours, and so on, will make, till the 
Qcmceptions <rf the chOd may reach to hun- 
dreds, and thence, gradually proceed in the 
infinitely, increasing numerical scale, giving 
sets of numbers of which to find the amount; 
while, at every step, the judgment is taught 
to decide on its truth and certainty. 

Multiplication may afterwards be explain- 
ed, as a shorter mode of performing addition. 
Thus should the principles and operations 
of each different rule, be rendered plain to 
the learner. Then would arithmetic be^ in- 
M 2 
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deed, a powerful means of strengthening the 
juclgment. 

The inquisitive youthful mind, delights to 
know the causes of the various effects which 
attract its attention ; let the judgment be ex- 
ercised in their investigation. This principle 
may be carried into the walks of history and 
science, and may be rendered 9. most effica- 
cious instrument for exercising and improv- 
ing the judgment. ' The more the judgment 
of the child and the youth is exercised, the 
/ more free will the man be from proud self- 
confidence, from slothful inaction, from easy 
credulity. 

Another mental faculty, which requires 
the attentive care and prudent management 
of parents and instructors, is imagination. 
Imagination is defined to be that power of 
the mind which is exerted in forming new 
combinations of ideas, while the capacity of 
calling up, at pleasure, any particular class of 
ideas, is termed fancy. Imagination ought 
to be accompanied by judgment, taste, and 
abstraction. It requires, at all times, prudent 
guidance, and, very frequently, considerable 
restraint, for if it be lefl to rove without 
direction, it may hurry the mind into the 
wilds of error and folly. It is obvious from 
the definition of it, that this intellectual 
power must operate very feebly, if at all, in 
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^ildbood, because, in that early period, the 
mind cannot bare stored up ideas in sufficient 
abundance, for the imagination to form com- 
binations cif them. 

But the conceptions may be strong enough 
to receive pleasure from the various combi- 
nations of ideas made by others, before it is 
capabk' of combining its own. If these com- 
binations, formed by the imaginations of 
odiers, be so contrived, as to awaken the pas- 
sions, ta exeite joy, terror, sympathy, they 
may easily become fascinating to the youthful 
mind) and by the delusions of such fascina- 
tions, may prove serious obstacles to the cul- 
tivation m the more important Acuities. 
With cautious choice, therefore^ should works 
of mere imagination be put into the hands of 
young persons. 

When the imagination begins to work, its 
power is frequently very strong, and, we may 
add, very dkmgerous. This shows the vast 
importance of clear conc^tions, and steady 
discriminating judgment, to curb, to conduct^ 
to ballast tr^ imagination, which, when 
finder such conduct, may become the source 
rf varied and vivid pleasure, and of great 
ioiprovement. 

Imagination^ so accompanied and sup- 
ported, especirfly if refined taste be added to 
its retinue, in the animated language of Br. 
Reid> <*like an eagle in his flighty takes a 
M S 
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wider prospect, and observes whatever it 
presents, that is new or beautiful, grand or 
important, whose rapid wing varies Uie scene 
every moment, carrying him through the 
fairy regions of wit or fancy, and sometimes 
through the more regular and sober walks of 
jscience and philosophy." If the imagination 
be permitted to be excited highly iii early 
life, there is little probability of its ever com- 
ing into this happy state. Let this, ther^re, 
be carefully avoided, and let it be a great 
object of attention to render the imagination 
obedient to religion, judgment, and reason, j 
To imagination, taste is so very closely 
. allied, that nearly the same rules and ob- 
servations are applicable to each of them. 
According to an elegant writer on this sub- 
ject, taste is the. capability of receiving 
pleasure from the beauties of nature and of 
art. But, generally speaking, taste signi6es 
a peculiar propensity to some particuW pur- 
suits and enjoyments. Thus we speak of 
a taste for music, a taste for painting, a taste 
for poetry. It Is evidently of great conse* 
quence, then, that the taste of young persons 
be* well directed and enlightened, that it be 
not absurd, false^ injurious, uniting things 
whicbj in their own nature, are disjoined. 
For this purpose, let the best models of the 
different just objects of taste be placed before 
them } let them see, if -possible, tlie best pro- 
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ductions of the human mind, and of human 
art. Let a taste for all that is truly reason- 
able, consistent, beautiful, sublime, and 
useftd, be diligently cultivated in the mind, 
by every feasible means. *' The rudiments 
of taste," says Dr. Blair, from whom I have 
taken the definition of this faculty, " dis- 
.cover themselves 'in children, very early, in 
a thousand instances ; in their fondness for 
regular bodies, their admiration of pictures 
and statues, and imitations of all kinds, and 
their strong attachment to whatever is new 
or marvellous. Exercise is the great source 
of improvement both in our bodily and 
mental powers. By constant use, the ex- 
ternal sense of taste is much improved in its 
power of distinguishing different flavours, 
and of tracing their composition. Placing 
internal taste, therefore, on the footing of a 
simjple sense, it cannot be doubted that fre- 
quent exercise, and curious attention to its 
proper objects, must gready heighten its 
power. Of this we have a striking proof in 
that part of taste which is called an ear for 
music The experience of every day, shows 
that nothing is more improveable by prac- 
tice. So an eye for the beauties of painting, 
is gradually formed by being conversant 
among pictures, and studying the works of 
the best masters. 

'* In the same manner, with respect to the 
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beiM^fty of compo8(i.tM>n and discourse, atten* 
tiw to the fpo^t approved models and studj 
of the best authors^ operate towards the 
refiiK^ment of taster" 

Shkiioff examplesi of virtiie, of prudence^ 
of 6>rtituae, of piety, frequently presented to 
the contemplation of young persons, must 
likewise be the best loeans of forming their 
taste, with respect to' objects most important 
to their wel&re. 

Judgment decides on the truth or fidse« 
hood of single propositions; and discenis, 
distiiiguishes : firom one or more €>f these 
j^dgm^nts^ reason draws a consequence ov 
arguKieiit, Dr. Giregory calls reason^ die 
Arithmetic of Wards. As it i& the province 
of this fipiculty to, ded«iee one truth Goom otheQ 
^ulj^ before sjtated, and to- connect proposi.^ 
tioDs tpgetber^ it is c]i»ir^ that in order to 
its due cMVcise, the judgment oiust be iii> a 
good md healthy statei^; aad equally obvious 
is it» that pffoperlgs to improve ic^ is a mitten 
9f psifse impovlance; since it k destioedrtq 
be ih». piiacipal guide of the oonduot tkrongfa 
Ule» Let youog persons, tfaerefeee^ be eawy 
trained and accustomed to. discen^ the omh 
Qfijuon between truths and propositions, and 
tO: dxaw inferences justljiu But as it js very 
possible to season accurately iqxxn &I$e pre- 
mises, it cannot be amiss to. repeat, that the 
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proper use of this faculty depends iipon just 
judgment; and that, consequently, the cul- 
tivation of the judgment ought to precede 
that, of the reasoning power. The art of 
properly using this intellectual power, is 
called Logic. 

When the mind, quitting the consideration 
6f individual objects, goes on to the con- 
templation of generals, of classes, and tribes 
of objects, another mental power is called 
into exercise. Locke defines abstraction to 
be, " that power which the mind possesses, 
of separating an idea from all other ideas 
that accompany it in its real existence." The 
mind observes the quality of strength con- 
nected in nature, with animated bodies or 
bodies in motion; but it can withdraw the 
idea of strength which it has thus gained, 
firom the particular objects in which it sees it 
inhering, and can hold it separate, and apply 
it to other objects. Colour, always co-exists 
with something coloured ; that* is, with some 
body whose surface is such as to reflect the 
rays of light to. the eye, so as to excite the 
idea of colour in the mind ; but we can think 
and talk of red or green, or blue colour, 
without combining the idea of those colours 
with the flowers and grass which are adorned 
by them. 

This is an operation of the faculty of ab- 
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str^tion. In order to improve tbb powe^y 
and to enable the young mind to ui» it 
aright} it is necessary to give it accuriitey 
cleaTi and definite conceptions pf the sig^JjS^ 
cation of words* 

This leads to the study of langaage> to the 
knowledge of ^neral terniSs tp the genera- 
lizing or classifying of objects; a process 
whiw greatly facilitates the acquirem^t of 
kjnowledge. I<et, ther€$fore» young persons 
be frequently occupied in arranging. objects 
according to the qualities and properties 
possessed by them in comn^oQ. The advice 
which the pious Dr. Watts gives, should be 
deeply impressed upon their iidnds. 

^< Converse much with those friends^ and 
thos^ books, 9xxd those parts of learning, 
where you meet with the greatest clearness 
of thmight and force of reasoning* 

*^ The mathematical sciences, and parity 
cularly arithinetic, geometry,.and mechanics, 
abound with these advantages ; and if there 
were nothing valuable in them for the uses of 
human li^, yet the very spe<;ulative parts of 
this sort of learning are well worth our 
study; for by perpetual examples, they teach 
us to conceive with clearness ; to coiviect our 
ideas in a train of dependence; to reason 
with strength and demonstration ; and to dis*? 
tinguish between truth and falsehoods Some- 
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thing of the sciences should be studied by 
every man who pretends to leaming; and 
that, as Mr. Locke e)cpresses it, not so much 
to make us mathematicians, as to make us 
reasonable creatures. 

" The habit of conceiving dearly, of 
judging justly, and of reasonitig well, is to 
be fermed by custom and practice alone/' 

The last mental power and habit to which 
I shall advert, is reflection ; or that faculty of 
the mind, by which it can eifamine its own 
operations. This power implies the possession 
of all the other intellectual powers ; and with- 
out its exercise, the knowledge of e^erf 
branch of human science would not bestow 
true wisdom. Reflection, therefoi^, should 
be cultivated aiid cb^fihed in young persons 
by every method possib^^i It isr an invaluable 
hdbit, which leads to the most beneficial con-^ 
sequences. It is a capacity which should 
never be permltied to lie dorfiMtnt ; for by it^ 
cx«rdsey errors and deiciendes mtay be dis- 
covtteif whic^ wifthoat hemg disNcovered, 
could not be reniedied. It is a kind of supers 
ixilendailt of adi the other facutoies^, which 
examiBe* whether they be in due order; and 
which kems^ ikem to fheir work. The ad-- 
ruaUige» derived lk>m the' cultivation of all 
the oSfeir powers cf the iftind, will be ito pro- 
povtion as the power of reflection is ejferted. 
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The habit of one kind of reflection, lit 
least, may be early formed, by accustoming 
children to tell their parents in the evening, 
what they have been thinking and doing in 
the day : and in the morning, to consider and 
say, what they ought, and intend to do 
during the day they are entering upon. This 
niay conduct to habitual reflection upon 
conduct, and upon the state and exercise of 
the various mental capacities ; and such re* 
flection may lead to present, and to future 
everlasting well-beuig. 

Such, then, should be the attention and 
cultivation given to the faculties of the mind. 
But let not parents hurry this momentous 
process, and endeavour to stlinulate those 
powers to unfold themselves before the 
periods whidh nature points out. " " Every 
thing in nature teaches lis," (says Mrs. Ha* 
milton,) " that whatever is intended for 
strength and duration, advances by slow de- 
grees to maturity. In this respect, the human 
mind obeys the some laws as the material 
"ivorld ; and as nature, though, slow, is ever 
operative and vigilant ; we surely ought, when 
we attempt to act the part of her assistants, 
to follow her plan, and be guided by heir 
example. Each faculty of the human mind 
$he opens one after the other, aild intrusts to 
our fostering care. These, as she successively 
12 
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presents them, we ought vigilantly to im- 
prove. 

.. " The loerceptive powers come first; then 
attention, memory, and concteption ; with 
these, is joined as much of the faculty of 
judgment as is necessary to bring those other 
faculties to some degree of perfection, and no 
more. When they are perfect, judgment 
and ima^nation display themselves, and lead 
to abstraction and reflection,' which close the 
intellectual catalogue. In making vain at- 
tempts to overturn this order of nature, by 
presenting objects and pursuits to the mind 
which demand th^ exertion of faculties, of 
which it is not yet in possession, we arej 
guilty of a double species of imppsitioh. 
We impose upon our pupils, by making 
them suppose, that they get ideas of things,: 
on which they have in reality no ideas ; and 
we impose upon ourselves by their seeming 
progress. 

. " This imposition. is greatly aided by the; 
facility with which the sound of words isi 
committed to memory in early life. Thus, 
without paying attention to the cultivation of 
the first and fundamental faculties, we flatter 
ourselves, that we have abridged the path to 
knowledge and wisdom; while, in reality, 
we have been leading them from it, in the 
direct i*oad to conceit and ignorance." 

N 
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This is an error too pi'eValent at ^t^eseiit; 
Parents and instructors impel childreii' for- 
ttrurd iii the path of education with incohsi- 
del-Kte E^peed. They wish th^n to lekrh: a 
rarietrjr df Aihgs at the same time. T%^ 
dtrire td make them intellecttel pfbdtgidi^; 
I wa^ abO\it to say^ monst^rs^ They would 
pour knowledge into the mittd^ like #atei^ 
into a Tesdel^ tul it overflow. Stirely^ this i^ 
a dang8i*ous mist^e. Surdy, this eahnot be 
the most truecessful method of cultiysltihg th^ 
&eulties of the mind. It may^ ind^ed^ I'ais^ 
ik ineteor^ Whicb$ for a whil^ shall flash aild 
glare^ and iaxaie the inexperienced ey^ and 
dien tiitoiiEft into darkness; but it eilh neref 
aWakefi aild dustaiti that steady fl^nie of 
loiowledge^ whidi diffused eheering light, and 
warmth, and ^ergy, throughout the inentied 

Far belte!^ will it be for the pres^^ aHd 
for the rising generation, to follow the leidl'^ 
ki^ of nature; to take the fiiir and proper 
Meaea^, and them patiently atrdt the restrfi. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OOURSB OF STUDIED. 

The advice (o parents and instructors^ con^ 
ceming the education of children^ contained 
in the preceding chapters, has no claim tq 
novelty; its only merit, if it possess anv^ 
is that of having collected and brought 
together, some of the most usefyl of the 
directions and counsels of others, who have 
tliou^ht deeply, a^d written wisely, clearly 
and forcibly on this truly important subject. 

To facilitate the performance of the ar- 
duous duties incumbent upon parents and- 
tutors, the cultivation of the mental powers^ 
and the communication of knowledge, was 
composed or compiled the Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises^ or Course of Domestic Edu- 
catJbQn, of which this volume is ii^teQded to b^ 
the companion and guide. 

It has be«i the anxious endeavour of the 

author to compress within moderate lixnits, 

and in an imiform and connected course, ^U 

the essential elements of a respectable edu- 

N 2 
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cation; and to obviate the embarrassment 
which so many persons experience in choosing 
from among the multitude of school books 
that at present exist, and are every day ap- 
pearing, those which possess the greatest 
merit, or are best suited to their respective 
objects. The present series, if carefully 
studied, will convey to the young student a 
large body of important information, and will, 
tlie author believes^ be found sufficient to 
qualify him to perform, with satisfaction xind 
credit, the various duties of his station in 
life. With the aid of the directions here 
given, and tihe selection of additional books 
which is subjoined, he will be enabled, with 
or without a tutor, to prosecute his education 
furthet to any extent he may wish. 

It has been already suggested, that the 
proper time of beginning with children the 
difficult process of learning to read, must, in 
a great degree, be determined by their respec- 
tive dispositions, stiate of mental powers, and 
even state of bodily health. 

Let it not be prematurely hurried ; since 
before the acquisition of the art of reading, 
the benevolent affections maybe awakened; 
the foundation of religious feeling may be 
laid ; many of the intellectual faculties may 
be drawn out and ex^cised^ and a large 
stock of beneficial ideas be communicated. 

When, however, parents or teachers, guided 
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by the circumstances above meixtione49 judge 
ih,9,t the proper time is come, let the children 
first be made thoroughly acquainted with the 
charaicters of the alphabet, and the sounds 
they respectively represent, by the easiest and 
myost pleasing way that can be chosen; 
showing Uiem, in reward for good behaviour, 
the letters printed in a lai^ size, and per* 
fectly plain manner on cards, together and 
separate, on separate pieces of card ; or by 
making use of some of the other methods 
pointed out in the beginning of this volume ; 
so that no disgust, no &tigue^ no repulsive 
^sociations nwr accompai^ tbeiir passing 
th^ threshold of learning. Wbe^^ l^ey cm 
j^ei^diiy wd iiccuraiiely distingi^sh the letter^ , 
and poJSRt liheopt out or fetch them a^ they ar^ 
Ci^lkd. foK, they may enter upon t^e firs^ of 
tib^ Cpurse of Domestic EJducatic^ th^ Sf]»^ 
lj,^4Sk 9oo]^. A& Iteaching the ipi9linds( of 
](etter8 when combined into qrl)ablBs» imd^^ 
instn;i(Qting how to express prc^rl^^ by cfb^n' 
ractei^ the sowda which convey iaea& from 
one i^ind to ^O!0)ie^, spelling is a useful and 
necesjsiay ijp&p^fipiu In tro book refeiared 
tp, i|^ i^ endeavoured to render thii^ attainment 
^ easy as possibly by gradual adv^i^ces^ and 
i^y attachiiig tq ^^d^ ^adation of spelUi^ ^ 
GQ]?jresp0ndmg rfs4^Tesson made i^t^):efitijpg 
^f^ instn^1;iv& tQ the ii^&nt mind, 

N 3 
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When the young beginners can spell com- 
mon words with tolerable accuracy, and can 
read the progressive lessons fluently, they 
may proceed to the Introductory English 
Reading Book. In this the lessons are still 
progressive. Its chief aim is, while it may 
strengthen and improve the capability of 
reading, and afford some usefiil hints to 
parents, to attract the attention of the chil- 
dren ; to introduce them to the knowledge of 
some parts of Natural History, Arts and 
Manu&ctures ; to excite amiable feelings, and 
instil good principles. 

The Epitome or. Abridgment of the 
Holy Bible, may succeed. It has already 
been intimated that the desire of reading the 
Sacred Scriptures may be excited in children, 
by telligg them some of the interesting his- 
tories which they comprize. The fipitome 
of the Bible contains all that is comppeSien- 
sible by children, and, consequently, all that 
is instructive to them. The plain and simple, 
but majestic language of the common transla- 
tion is retained, excepting where it seemed 
expedient to make slight alterations on ao 
count of differences in the present prevailing 
maimers, or different significations being now 
applied to certain words and phrases. / But 
let this be read, rather by way of recompense, 
than as a task, or mere reading e^^ercise ; .that 
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with it no unpleasant Feeling may ever be 
connected. 

The pupils may now enter upon the study of 
Grammar ; a subject which it is not easy for 
the strongest minds to grasp and thoroughly 
comprehend. Very gently and very gra- 
dually, therefore, must the young mind be 
brought to it. As a preparation for it, oral, 
familiar explanation of the parts <rf speech, 
and the general principles of the science, may 
be very profitably employed. 

Let us remember that the task of learning 
the grammar; even of our own language, is 
difficult and laborious ; and that to render it 
practicable to children, great patience and 
much explanation are requisite. Long should 
they be detained to expatiate in the fields of 
Orthography jind Etymology, before they are 
conducted to the more inclosed grounds of 
Sjnnta^i and Prosody.. 

The English Grammar, in the course of 
Domestic Education, is simplified as much as 
was consistent with perspicuity and compre- 
hensiveness, yet still great assistance must be 
afforded by the teacher, and it would be well 
to select its general parts and rules, connecting 
them together, and letting them be clearly 
understood, before the pupils enter upon the 
more particular parts and niceties of grammar. 

I know, by experience, that s.trong and 
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s^sxt children, may, without much trouble 
to themselves or others, be taught to ivpte, 
I ]^y^ ^Q fpu«d ^dywtag^ 'm theiir be- 
^aing to dp so^ \\^pxi ruled slate?. They 
JliK^^y ^ Hiade to hold ih^ pencil a3 tl)^ ws^ 
should be held ; they are sayed^ thi^ dis- 
agfeeableness of soil&g their fiuaers 9nd 
^^es with the ink, and whe^ tjh^y mak^ 
ih^ir letters wrcttigl})^, they can ruh ^h^m out, 
^d injie them 9g^. When childreiji can 
form the letters, apd join them into syllables 
and words tolerably well upon the sbte, they 
wUl very soon learn to handle the pen, and 
to write upon paper. When this i& effectedj^ 
the writing of exercises will be a pow^erful 
auxiliary tp the learning of grammar. A^ 
book of EXERCISES adapt^ to die gra^mm^jr, 
accompanied by a key, is compa^end^ in 
1« The Course of Pon^stic E<Ji^Q^tiw-" 

In this, the attempt is made? to rend^ tl^ 
woii of writilig gr^waatical es^ercises less 
dry md tirewpne, by variety, aj?d the b^tt^ 
ducti^m of coiimected i^e^tence^ ^jtori^ ^ 
poetry. Not ap. exercise, even th^ ^hprtess^i 
should be writt^,.i>ntil the rule of graipipp^r tft 
which it refers h^ b^eii dearly exjJained b» 
die teacher, and perf^tfy cppaprehended,, a;q4 
committed to ipemory by the leamei^. A^hen 
the faults are marHe(^ the gramme r^lell 
which they vidlate should be shpviji to the 
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beginner, that he may he convinced he is 
wrong, and may see in what respects he is 
wrong. As he proceeds, he may be required 
to correct the marked faults by nis own judg- 
ment, and reference to the grammar. 

Together with the English Grammar, and 
the Exercises, may be put into the hands of 
children, the English School Dictionary 
bf select words, with thdr several ' meanings 
affixed. To explain the signification of 
separate words, so as to render them compre- 
hensible to young minds, is accompanied by 
bonsiderable difficulty. Terms, to which use 
Jias tau^t grown persons immediately to at- 
tach their due meanings, are new to children ; 
land explanations are frequently, fbrthis reason, . 
as' unintelligible as the words explained. The 
Dictionary of the "Course of Domestic Edu- 
cation," endeavours to convey the signifi- 
cations of the words to the minds of children, 
in simple language, adapted to their compre- 
hension. 

The words of this Dictionary should be 
gradually committed to memory by the pupil, 
m order to obtain a more speedy and exten- 
sive acquaintance ></ith the language, than 
could be acquired by reading alone. Small 
portions should be learnt at a time, that the 
memory may not be fetigued and over- 
powered ; and to diminish the irksomeness 
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of the lal}QiMr> {)nc|, at the same time, to com^^ 
tpunicate useful information^ familiar an4 
pleasing exemplifications should be given \>y 
the teacher. TH^e 3pelling of som^ pf the 
more difiicult words should pcc^sipnally be 
required. The Pictionary may also serve for 
reference in reading and writing, as it cqm^ 
prises, general)^) the gop.d words of the laj^r 
guage, of which an explanation Qm h^ 
needed* 

The English RfSAniKo Boqi^ iq prose, 
and the Ekolish Reading Book in verse, 
mav now occupy some part of the time 
and attention with advantage. The former 
contains moral aphorisms, the reading of 
which may not only communicate precept^ 
of wisdom, bat will b^ a useful exercise for 
children in antithesis and emphasis : extrac;!^ 
from some of our best writers ; translations 
from eminent ancient authors; subjects of 
natural history, and religions ^ pieces takep 
from the works of some of our most eloqui^jit 
and pious divines. The latter presents to 
the youtliful mind a series of poetical picture 
of natural objects and scenes, gradually lead- 
ing to moral, didactic, and religious poetry. 
While engaged in the reading of these oooks, 
opportunities' will arise of giving the young 
pupils some account of the lives and cha- 
racters of the respective authors, from whom 
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tht^ prose and poetical extracts are made, and 
of introducitig them hereby to the pleasing 
study of biography. 

Many of the pieces of poetry may be made 
tise of to exercise the memory^ and may 
(bus contribute to the laying up in the mind 
of a treasure both profitable and agreeable. 
But, in order to prevent the formation of 
bad habits of utterance, *such as indistinct 
aitiealation, or a drawling, muttering manner 
of prdnonndng, the piece should be read over 
two or three times to the teacher, before the 
child be^ns to get it by heart ; should be 
explained and illustrated, that it may be com- 
pr^ended, and its b^uties relished. This 
iviil render the operation of committing it to 
metnory much more easy and pleasant, and 
will impress it more deeply on the mind. 

In the m^an time, the outline. of Geogra- 
phy m^ have been given, as soon as the 
capability of reading was acquire, or, indeed, 
while that process wai^ g<^ng oti. ¥ot which 
pur pose, a few of the erements of that science 
^re nitroduced into the little lessons in, the 
iS^lfiiig B6ok. 

The ^ildiien may how begin the Geogra- 
phy, of the ** Course," which is rendered 
as short and simple as possible, by detailing 
oTily the most important and useful infor- 
mation, and rejecting what appeared to be 
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comparatively unimportant or supeifluoud* 
Let the maps* be always open before pupils> 
while tliey are learning their geographical 
lessons, that relative situations may be con- 
nected with names of places, and thus 
aid the memory by association ; and let re- 
gular examination, and questions made during 
their various readings, and whenever occasions 

' offer themselves, prove whether they are 
gaining a real knowledge of geography, or 
merely a number of names of countries and 
cities, of rivers and mountains. 

Children may very early be brought to 
know somewhat of the power of numbers, by 
ocular demonstration, and may easily be 
made to understand the meaning and ratio- 
nale of addition and subtraction ; and, as has 
been before observed, this is one of the most 
improving exercises of the.faculty of judgments 
. When, by this, or other means, children, 
can read numbers, they may proceed to the 
book of Arithmetic, which forms a part of 
the series of Elementary Treatises ; the aim 

-of which is to render the diiferent rules ,as 
intelligible as the subject will admit; to show 
plainly the manner of working by those 



• Dr. Butler's Atlas of Antient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, w the latest and best. 
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irules, and to expl&in the reasbns of those 
operations producing the desired result. 

After children are become tolerably con- 
versant with their own language, can read it 
JBuently, and know its general rules, th^ may 
hegih to learn the French language. To &- 
dlitate this attainment,' the D<»nestic Course 
T>f Education contains a French Grammar ; 
Exercises, and a Key to tibem, Conyersa- 
TiONS and Vocabui.art, and Reading Book 
-ui Prose and Verse. The Grammar is sim- 
plified, the Exercises are varied, as &r as 
their design would admit : it is hoped, thttt 
the Conversations will be found useful and 
tigreeable; since they are progressive^ and 
contain a great variety of subjects aiid cir- 
k^umstances, and much improving information; 
*and the Reader will introduce the young scho- 
lar to some acquaintance with the most illus- 
trious French writers in the different kinds 
of composition. As the pronunciation of 
this language presents a formidable difficulty, 
it is deemed wisest to conquer it before the 
•pupil proceeds to commit to meitaory the de- 
clensions of its nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 
'and the rules of its syntax. When, there- 
fore, he knows the sounds of the letters, let 
him begin to bring that knowledge into prac- 
tice, by reading, again and again, those of the 
6 
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(Conversations which are pointed out in the 
preface aa fit fer that purpose. 
. The Key to tlie Exercises will also serve as 
a profitable reading-book. He may then 
take as reading lessons, all the etymological 
part of the grammar, nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
prepositions, adverbs ; which will prepare th^ 
way for getting them by heart, and for supe* 
rior lectures. All this should be aooom- 
plished before translation is commenced, 
.which will, then, be Cound to be dHnpanip 
tively easy. Es^rcises will consequently ac- 
company progression in grammar. The 
French ReEMlingtBook, in prose and verse^ 
may, finally, occupy the attention, and will 
serve as a convenient step to higher studies iu 
the language. The speaking of French with 
. propriety and purity is not, perhi^)8, attain^ 
.able, without spending some time in France^ 
or in a family, whose natural language it is* 
But, certainly, a sufficient knowledge of the 
French language, to read with facility and to 
. write with grammatical correctness, is veiy 
attainable, and is wdl worth any labour it 
^ may cost ; because the language is duly be- 
coming more general ; and is polished, 
adorn^, and rendered valuable, by a multi- 
tude of excellent writeis^ in every branch of 
. science and literatui^. 
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Next, in Ae " Obtifte of Domestic Edu- 
caHJon," may be taketi the Zoology, and the 
other parts of Natural History, which are 
in the book of Sciences and Arts* It is 
deemed adviseable, tJiat this should precede 
History, as tending more immediately to in- 
terest the yenng mind, and to lead it to the 
contemplation of the Universal Creator and 
Lord. In the history of animals,^ of their 
form, their nature and habits ;> in the des^ 
cripticm of plants, minerals, and fossils, diere 
as an ^tractive charm to most youthful minds^ 
and the admirable classifications which are 
now established in the three kingdoms of 
nature, tend td communicate ideas of order, 
and to exercise the important faculty of ab- 
straction. Engravings of the diiferent ani- 
mals should be shown to the pupils while 
ihey are oigaged ' in studying the Zoology^ 
and likewise botanical drawings, when they 
are engaged with that subject. This study 
may become an exhaustless source of delight 
and improvement, and it is a matter, of no 
trifling consideration, to form an early and 
decided taste for it. It may take the place of 
irivolous pursuits and idle vain pleasures; 
it may prevent the access to the mind of 
more petnicious visitors. 

Natural History may be of great service 
to young persons, before. their minds are ripe 
o 2 
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for Histoey; for they will- not sludy His- 
tory with any great advantage, till th^ are^ 
in some degree, capable of tracii^ the causes 
of the obief events that it reconds, and jodgr 
ing pf- the characters .which it exhibits. But 
when diey are.fartjier advanced, and their 
minds are better prepared, for its reception^ 
then History may be taught with the greatest 
profit By hiyiog before . the youiig the exr 
perience ik others i by presenting to their 
view the wonderful scenes .which have he&t 
eaiiibit€d oa the stage of human life in a^ 
past,.. it teaches, them wisdom, withcmt nsk 
to themselves ; it makes them aoqumnted with 
the humanheart^ withouteorruptiiig their own^ 
They caimot begin bettor than with the 
history of. their iown.countzy, which most 
concerns diem, and may be &q)ected most 
to interest them. For which purpose, a 
short. History of Ekoland is comprised in 
the f^ Course of Domestic Education,^' which 
avoidsi; the d^ail of sanguinanr battles, of 
crimes and horrors occ^ionecl by furious 
passions,, and fixes the attenttoif more on the 
progress of civilization, and of sdences, art% 
and manufactmres ; on the amelioration of 
rude and savage manners, and the abolition 
of absurd laws and customs; on the great 
and. good characters which have adorned our 
nation; and on the gradual establislaneot 
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of our admirable constitution; of civ'H and 
religious freedom. 

When the young student is become well 
acquainted with these things, and the dates 
of the most important of the events are 
pretty securely impressed upon his mind, he 
may go on to the perusal of the Uniyjersal 
History, which is compiled with the same 
views, and upon the same, principles. Here 
a wider extent of view opens before him;' 
here is a larger field, in which his, acdvQ 
thought may expatiate ; here are numberless^ 
subjects for the exercise of judgment and 
memory. While they are emjdoyed in readr 
mg history, let frequent conversations, and 
questions, and observations upon men and 
manners, and events, sustain the attention^ 
and call into action the discernment of the 
pupils, and draw forth their opinions. Let 
them be taught to see the moral government 
of the Supreme, Disposer of events, exhibited 
upcm the great stage of the world, gradually 
training the hum^ race to reason, virtue^ and 
religion. 

History holds up to view an instructive 
picture of the human passions $ but it is of 
the passions principally as they are connected 
with and inflamed, by ambition. .Without 
care, therefore, on the part of .parents and 
teachers, the reading of history may pervest 
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the judgment, of young people, and by daz-' 
zling the eyes of their understandings, with 
the glare of brilliant actions and military 
glory, interest them in favour of inhumanity 
and injustice. They may be tempted to pre-* 
fer a Romulus and an Alexander to a Numa 
and an Alfred, heroes and conquerors to sages 
and legislators. 

Having gained a general idea of the his- 
tory of the principal nations of men who have 
figured on the face of the earth, the pupil 
may {nroceed to the last of the series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises, the Epitome of the Sci- 
ences and Arts. 

To read this with profit; to eomprehend 
Its various- subjects; to impress upon the 
memory die information it conveys, will re- 
quire great attention and considerable labour. 
The different Sciences with their correspond- 
ing arts, should be carefully studied according 
to the order in which they are arranged ; by 
doing which, general ideas will be acquired 
of the most useful branches of human know- 
ledge* 



Such) then, are die bociis of -which con* . 
sists the << Course of Domestic Education" 
hereby recommended* And it may. reason- 
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ably be hoped, that by conducting them pro- 
perly through this series of elementary trea- 
tises, parents may, even in a retired situation, 
and in a country life, lay the foundation for 
farther improvement and future progress, in 
the minds of their children. The gates of 
the magnificent temple of Science are, here- 
by, only thrown open, young persons are 
enabled to enter, and are invited to rove 
round its vast precincts, to contemplate its 
wonders ; to pluck fhe fruits of knowledge 
from the trees of its garden, and, therewith, 
to nourish and expand their faculties. But 
let us not forget, that in early life, under 
parental instruction, or at school, only the 
foundation can be laid; the superstructure 
must be reared in after life. Nav, tlie pro- 
cess of eaining knowledge should continue 
through life ; for acquire whatever portion of 
it we may, still more remains behind. 
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AEXER-the course of domestic education re- 
commended in the preceding pages has been 
completed, should it be wished to proceed further 
with the instruction of the pupil, the. following 
books may be advantageously perused and stu- 
died. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Murray's English Gramjnar, 12mo. 

■f. Exercises, and Key, I2mo. 
Rippinghatrf* Rules for English Composition, 

12mo. 
.; Art of Public Speaking, extempore, 

12mo. , 

Classical English Letter Writer, 12mo* 

ENGLISH READING. 

tflair's Reading Exercises,. 12ma. - 

Class Book, 12m04 

Croxatt's iEsofls^s' Fables, 12mo. 

Watts's Art of Logic, 12mo. 

. Improvement of the Mind, 12mo. 

•'Gregor/a Elements of a Polite Education> 12mo. 

Miss Hamilton's PopularEssap, iWustratiye of 
principles cssentiany connected with the Im- 
provement of the Understanding, &c. 2 vote. 

8vo. * 
Mrs. Chapone's Letters, royal 18mo. 
Aikin's Evenings at Home, 6 vols. 18mo. 
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Conversations in Botany, 12mo. 
'■ Cii^tiflM^ 2 vols. 12mo, 

■ Mkiianlitt^ ^vols. 12mo. 

— r Nai)Wr«t Fii3o8opby^ 12mo., 

■■ ' Political Ecbnomyy l^ino. '- 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary,^ 8 vol > 

— — Geography, and the Use of the Globes, 
8vo. • , 

.Aikin's England described, 8vo. 
Goldsmith's British Geography, ISrao; 

■ Popular Geography, 12mo. 
Keith on the Use of tbe^plpb^s^ 12mo. 
Treeby's Elements OtMtteaa^tsy; iSmo. 
Helme's Instructive ]UM^il«|,tlgmQ:, . 
Hundred Wonders of the W^Hd, l2mo.. 
All the Yoyoes round U|e World, 12h^. • 
Prior's Umversal Traveller, 12mo. . 

HISTORY. 

Bigland** X'Ctters on Anoient and Modern Hii^. 

tory, IBtto. 

7r-« English History, 12mo. 

Goldsmpi-8 History of England, abridged, 

12mp. 
Aikin's Annals of die Reign of George III^, 

abridged, 12mo. 
Mavor'ji British Nepos, 12mo, 
Goldsmith's History of Greece, abridged^ 12mo. 
^— -.*-----__.— Rome, abridged, 12mo. 
* Mayor's select Lives fronii Plutarch, 12mo. 
Bigland's Letters on Freftch History, 12mo« 
Mangnall's Historical Questions, I2mp. 
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* POETRY. 

Hort*8 Pantheon» ]8mo. 

Aikin's Letters on a Coane of English Poetry^ 
12mo. 

^ Select Works of English Poets, Reli- 
gious and Moral, 1 vol. 8vo. or 10 vols. ISmo* 

Watts's View of the whole Scripture History,' 
12mo. 

Trimmer's Sacred History, 6 vols. 12mo. 

Watkins's Scripture Biography, 12mo. 

Lessons for Young Persons in humble Life, 
l^no. 

True Stories; or Interesting Anecdotes for 
Youns Persons, 12mo. 

Murray^ Power of Religion on the Mind, 12mo» 

Moore's Sacred Dramas, royal 12mo» 

IN CONTINUATION OF THE FRENCH 
. COUR3E. 

Hamers French Grammar, 12mo. 
• Exercises and Key, 2 vols. 

12ino. 

World in Miniature, 12mo. 



Poppleton's Sequel to the French Exercises of 

Chambaud, Hamel, &c. 12mo» 

• Key to ditto, 12mo. 

Worsley's Rules for French IVonunciation, 12mo; 

■ French Delectus, 12md» 

Yisite^k la Menagerie. 

Nuna Pompilius, par Florian, avec de Notes 

Geographique, par C. Gros, 12mo. 
Voltaire Histoire de Charles XII., 12mo. 
Lcttres Choisies de Madame de Sevign^, l2mo. 
p2 
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Fenelon, Avcntures de T^maque» 12mo. 
Theatre, k 1' Usage des Jeunes PersonneSy par 

Mad. de Genlis, 3 tomes, 18mo. 
Paul et Virginie, par Su Pierre, 12mou 
Le Voyage de Holland. 
Chef^'CEavresde Literature Franfaisey 2 voisr 

8vo. 
Tardy's .Pronouncing French Dictionary, 12nio« 
Nugent's French Dictionary. 

IN FURTHER CONTINUATION OF THE 
FRENCH COURSE^. 

Gerard, Synooymes Fran90is, 2 vols* 
Gil Bias, i vols. iSmo. 
- Don Qiiixotte* 6 vols. 18mo. 
La Harp, Cours de Literature, 16 vols. IQm^ . 
Rollin, Histoire Ancienne, IB vols. ISmo. 
■ Romaine, 20 vols* IFiao^ 

Crevier, Histoire des Empereurs liomaines, 12 

vols. 18mo. 
Millot (rAbb€) Elemens de THistoire d*AngIei 

terre, 4 vols. 1 2mo. 

■ *- ■ Ancienne* 

4 vols. 12mo. 

^de France^ 

4 vols. I2mo. 
-* ■■ ■ ' . ' \ G^n^al^ 

9 vols. I2mo. , , 
Chambaud's French Dictionary, 4 vols. 8vo. 
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Should it be wished to teach the Pupil the 
Italian Language, • the following Books may be 
employed: 

Bosaut's Italian Word Book, 18mo. 

■ Phrase Book, 18mo. 

Santagnello*8 Italian Grammar, 12mo. 
' Exercises, 12mo. 

■»■ " ■■ Reader, 12mo. 

«— -^ Poetry Reader, ISmo* 
Notti Romane, al Sepolcro de^Scipioni, 2 vols. 
Graglia's Italian and English Dictionary, 18mo 

eONTINUATION OF THE ITALIAN COURSE. 

Elizabetta, 12mo. 

Tasso (Zotti), 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ariosto (Zotti), 4 vols. 12mo. 

Pastor Fido < Zotti), 12mo. 

Metastasio (Zotti), 6 vols. 12mo. 

Petrarcha (Zotti), S vols. 12mo. 

Goldoni Comedie* . 

Santagnello's Dictionary of the Peculiarities of 

the Italian. Tongue, 8vo.. 
Barretti's Italian and English Dictionary, 2 vols* 

8vo. 

For a course of Domestic Instruction, in thtf 
Classical Languages, the following Books are re« 
commended: 

LATIN. 

Eton Latin Grammar, l^mo. 
Yalpy's Delectus Sententiarumi 12mo« 
Jp3 
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Howard's Latin Exerwses, 12in0. -• 

■ ■ Key to ditto, ISmo. : 

■ Improvement of the London YoGa^ 
bulary, 18mo. 
Selections from Cicero. 
Mattaire's Nepos, 18mo. 
' > — CaesaTy 12mo. . 

■ Virgiij 18mo. 

Carey's Scanning Exercises, 12mo. 

Entick's Latin Dictionary, square l2mo* 

Shduld it be wished to pursue a more exten- 
sive Course of Latin Instruction, the following 
Work6 may also be studied! 

Turner's Latin Exercises, 12mo« 
Valpy's Elegantiae Latinae, l2mo. 
Carey's Eton Latin Prosody, 12mo. ' . 

■ Latin P;rosody, l^o. 

■ ■ Clavis MetriqorVirgiliana, 12rao« v 
Latin Terminations, or Clue fox : Yaimg 

Latinists, 12mo. ^ 

Crombie's Gymnasium, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Beza> Latin TeBtagaeiit« 12mo« . I 

Regent Ovid, 3 vols. ISmo. 

■ Horace, 18mo. 

' ■■ '" ■ Juvenal, ISino^ 

■ Terence, 18mo. ■, 
' Salliist, ISiflo. ' ' 

' Cicero, 12 vols. 18mo. "* 

■ Livy, 5vols.; 
— ; ' Tacitus, 3 vols. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, 4to. or Bvo. 
Adams's Roman Antiquities, 8vo. 
Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, 8vo. 
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GREEK. 

Eton Greek Grammar, 12mo. 

Neilson's .Greek Exercises, 8vo. 

■■ Key to ditto, 8vo. 

Howard's Greek Vocabulsu'y, 18mo. 

Valpy's Delectus Sententianim Graecarum, VZmo. 

Dalzel's Analecta Graeca Minora, 8vo. 

For a more extended Greek Education the 
following Books may be employed : 

Jones's Greek Grammar, 12mo. 
Dakin's Greek Testament, 12mo, ^ 

Dalzel's Collectanea Grceca Majora, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Xenophon's Cyropcedia, Svo. 
Mattaire's Homer, 12mo. 
Mounteney's Demosthenes, Svo. ' 

Sophocles (fironk), 3 vols. Svo; . 

Euripides (Matthae), 2 vols. Svo. 
Potter's Antiquities of Greece, 2 vols. Svo. 
Schrevelius's Greek Lexicon,"8vo. or Hederic's 
4to. 



*the Learners who have gone through tjie' 
preceding Coursejstj will have^made no small pro-' 
gress in the acquisition of useful kupwledgei^ 
For the direction of such persons as may be dis- 
posed to prosecute their Studies further, the fol- 
lowing classed list of additional books may, it 
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is conceived^ be found eminently serviceable^'as 
embracing a more extended course of edudatiod,' 
and as forming a valuable library in the different 
branches of literature and philosophy. In cases 
where the same information is comprised in more 
than one of the works, the reader must be aI-> 
lowed to select for himself, and to regulate his 
choice by his own taste and inclination, and by 
the degree of minuteness with which he may be. 
desirous of prosecuting the Subject to which it 
relates* Some, of the books which are here enu- 
merated, under English titles, are translations 
from foreign languages. In every instance 
where the Reader has qualified himself . for so 
doing, he should peruse them in the language 
in which they were originally written. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Crombie's £tymology and Syntax, 8vo. 

Harris's Hennes, or an Inquiry concemrog Uni- 
versal Grammar, 8vo. 

Tooke's Diversions of Purlev, 2 vols. 4to. 

Blair's Lectures on the Belles Lettres, 2 voIs« 
8vo. 

Kame's Elements of Criticism, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Campbeirs Philosophy of Rhetoric, 2 vols. gvo. 

Johnson's Dictionary, 8vo. or 4to. 
J I 
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INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHV. 

Locke's Essay qq the Human Uaderstanding, 2 

vols. Bvo. 
Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of the JMind, 2 vols- 
' 8vo. . 

— ■ Philosophical Essays, 8vo. 

Hartley's Observations on Man, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cogan's Treatise on the Passions and Afiections,. 

5 vols. 8vo. 
Alison's Essays on the Nature and . Principles o£* 

Taste, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Price on the Picturesque, 3 vols,.8vo. 
Knight's Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, Bvo*^ 
Enfield's History of Philosophy^ 2 ivols. 4io« 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Butler's Ancient and Modern Geography, 8vo. 

and Atlas, 8vo. 
Aikin's Geographical Pelineations,^ 2 vols, cr.. 

8vo. 
Malte Brun's Geography, 7 vols. 8vo. 
Pinkerton's Ge(^raphy, 2 vols. 4>to,, or abridged^ 

1 vol. 8vo. 
Carpenter's Geography of the New Testament, 

12mo. 
Burney's History of Discoveries in the South 

Seas, 5 vols. 4to. 
Cooke's Three Voyages, 7 vols. 8va. 
Vancouver's Voyages round the World, 3 vols. 

4to. 
Perouse's ditto, ditto, 2 vols. 4to. 

Krusenstern's ditto, ditto, 1 vol. 4to. 
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Lisiansky's Voyage round the World, 4to. 
Pennant's Tour from Chester to London, 8to« 

London to the Isle of 

Wight, 2yols. 4to. 
' ' ■ » Downing to Alaston Moor, 

•— -— * Alaston Moor to Harrow- 



gate, 4to. 

Beauties of England and Wales, 18 vols. Svo* 
Bingley's Excursions to North Wales, 8vo« 
Pennant's Tour in Wales, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Gilpin's Lakes of Cumberland, 2 vols. Svo. 
■ WiBSt of England, Bvo. 

' South of England, 8vo. 

■ - Norfolk and North Wales, 8vo. 
■ ■■ South Wdes, Svo; 
' Tbur of the Highlands of Scotland, 2 

vols. Bvo. 
Daniel's Voyage round Great Britain, 6 vols* 

folio* 
Excursions in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, 6 vola^ 
■ Surrey, Kent, and Sussex, 3 vols, 

Barry's History of the Orkney Islands, 4to. 
Landt's Account of die Feroe Islands, 8vo. 
Edmonston's View of the Zetland Islands, 2 vols, 

8vo. 
Wakefield's Statistical Account of Ireland, Svols. 

4to. 
Gamble's Sketches of History, &c. in Ireland, 

8vo. 
— ^ View of Society, in ditto, 8vo. 
Weld's Scenery, of Killamey, royfd 8vo. 
Mackenzie's Travels in Iceland, 4to* 
Hooker's Tour in ditto, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Coxe's Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and- 

Denmark, 5 vols, Bvo. 
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Clarke'8 Travels in Russia, &c. B vols. 8vo. 

Coxe's Travels in Sweden, ^ vols. 8vo. 

Thomson's ditto, 4to. 

Bright's Travels in Hungary, &c. 4to. 

Wilidnson*s Account of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
8vo. 

Holland's Travels in Albania, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Hobhouse's Journey through Albania to Con- 
stantinople, 2 vols. 4to. 

Dodweirs Tour in Greece, 2 vols. 4to. 

Cell's Itinerary of Greece, cr. 8vo. 

Walpole's Memoirs of European and Asiatic 
Turkey, 2 vols. 4to. 

Moore's Vievr of Society and Manners in 
Italy, 2 vols. 8vo« . 

■ ■ ■ ditto, ditto, in France, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy, 4 vols. 
Svo. 

Torsvth's Remarks on Italy, 8vo. 

Sir J. B. Smith's Tour on the Continent, S vols. 
8vo. 

Craven's Journey in the South of Italy, 4to. 

Young's Travels in France, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 

Mrs. Stothard's Letters, written during a Tour 
through Normandy, Brittany, &d. 4to. 

Turner's Tour in Normandy, 2 vols. 8vo» 

Dibdin's Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols, 
royal 8v6. ^ 

Coxe's Travels in Switzerland, 3 vols. 8vo.' 

Saussure's ditto, ditto, 8vo. 

Cogan*s Tour on the Rhine, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Raacli£rs Journey through Holland, 2 vols. 8vo. 

AutiimniHt^e Rhine, Svo. 
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Mitchell's Tour through Belgium, 8vo. 

Keisbach's Travels in Germany, S vols. Svo. 

Hodgkin's Travels in the North of Germany, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Jacob's View of the Agriculture, &c. in Ger- 
many, 4to. 

■ ' ' Travels in the South of Spain, 4to. 

Townsend's Travels in Spain, 3 vols. 8vo: 

Swinburne's do. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Bourgoing's State of Spiin, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Link's Travels in Portugal, 8vo. 

Southey's Le^tters from Spain and Portugal, 
2 vols. 12mo. * 

Fisher'fl Sketch of Lisbon, ISrao. 

Murray's Discoveries in Asia, 3 vols: 8vo^ 

Pallas's Travels in Russia, -2 vols.''4to. 

•BeH's Tiaras in Russia, &c. "8vo. 

Staunton's British Embassy to China, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Abel's Narrative of a Journey in China, 4to. 

•Barrow's Travels in China, 4to. 

" Voyage to Cochin China, 4to. 

Ellis's Embassy to China, 2 vds. 8vo. 

Marsden's Marco Polo's Travels in the ISth 
Century, 4to; 

Hamilton s East India^ Gazetter, Svo. 

Mrs. Graham's Journal of a Residence in India, 

• 4to. 

■ ■■ ■ "■ Letters on India, 8vo. 

Pottinger's Travels in Beloochistan and Sindfi, 
4to'. 

. Dubois on the Manners, Customs, &c. of India, 
4to. 

Fraser's Tour in the Himala Mountains; 4to. 

Knox's Account of his Captivity in Ceyion, I2m6. 
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Cordiner's Description of Ceylon, 2 vols. 4to. 

Davy's Travels in the Interior of Do. 4to. 

Marsden's History of Sumatra, 4to. 

Syme's Voyage to Ava, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Raffles-n History of Java, 2 vols. 4to. 

Barrow's Do, 2 vols. 4to. 

Kempfer's Account of Japan. 

Thunbergh's Do. Svo. 

— ■ Travels in Europe, Africa, . and 

Asia, 4? Vols. 8vo. 
•£lphiii8tone's Account of Cabul, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Chardin's Travels in Persia. 
Malcolnl's Persia, 2 vols. 4to, 
Morier*8 Do. 2 vols. 4to. 
Porter's Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c. ^ vols. 

4to« 
Olivier's Tra^ds in Turkey, &c. 2 vols. ^vo. 
darkens Travels in Palestine* &c. 
Eton's Survey of the Turkish Empire, 8vo. 
Buckingham's Travels in Palestine, 2 vols, Svo. 
Kinneir's* Asia Minor, Svo. 
Murray's Discoveries in Africa, 2 vols. Svo. 
Norden's Egypt. 

•8avary*s Letters on Do. 2 vols. 8to. 
Denon's Travels in Do. 3 vols. Svo. 
Volney's Travels through Syria and Egypt, 

2 voTs* Svow 
Ali Bey's Travels in Morocco, Tripoli, CjTprus, 

Egypt, &e. 2 vols, 4to. 
Belzonf's Travels in Egypt, 2 vols. Svo. 
Leak's Researches in Greece, 4to. 
Burckhardt's Travels in Nubia, 4to. 
Bruce's Travels, 7 vols. Svo. 
Salt's Voyage to Abyssinia, 4to. 
Q 
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Brown's Travels in Africa and Syria» 4<to« 

Shaw*s Travels in Barbary^ 2 vpls. 8vo. 

Lempriere's Travels through the Empire of 
Morocco, 8va 

TuUy's Residence at Tripoli, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Paterson's Journey into CafFraria, 4to. 

Barrow's South Africa, 2 vois. 4to. 

Lichtenstein's Do. 2 vols. 4to. 

Burcheirs Do. 2 vols. 4to. 

Park's Travels in Africa, 2 vols. Svo.^ 

Horneman'sTraveb from Cairo toMourzouk,4to. 

Bowditch's Mission to Ashantee, 4to. . , 

Lyon's Travels in Northern Africa, 4to. 

Adams's Narrative of a Residence in Tombuctoo, 
4to. 

Tasker's Voyaee to the River Congo, 4to,T 

Heam's Traveb in North America, 4to« ^ 

Mackenzie's Voyages from Montreal, 4to. 

Carver's Travels in North America, Svo. 

Volney's View of the United States, 2 vols. Svo. 

Weld's Travels in North America, 4to« 

Hall's Travels in Canada, Svo. 

Pike's Exploratory Travels in America, 4to. 

Lewis and Clark's Voyage up the Missouri, &c. 
S vols. Svo. 

Fearon's Sketches of America, Svo. 

Wright's View of Society and Manners in Ame- 
rica, Svo. 

Ulloa's Voyage to South America, 2 vols. Svo. 

Stedman's Account of Surinam, 2 vols. 4to. 

Humboldt's Travels in New iSpain, 4 vols. Svo. 

— ^— — . Researches, 2 v6ls. Svo. 

■■' ■ Personal Narr^itive, 5 vols. Svo. 

Mawe's Travels in Brazil, Syp. 
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Ko8ter*8 Travels in Brazil, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bonnycastle's Spanish Amenca, 2 vols* 8vo. 
Edwards's History of the West Indies, 5 vols* 

' 8vo. 
Hunter's Journal at Port Jackson, 8vo. 
Collins's Account of New South Wales, 4to. 
Reid's Two Voy^es to New South Wales, and 
Van Diemen's Land, 8vo. 

HISTORY. 

Tytler's Elements of General History, S vols. 

8vo. 
Muller's Universal Histonr, S vols. 8vo. 
Hewlet's History of the Jews, 12mo. 
RoUins's Ancient History, 12 vols. 18mo. 
Beloe's Herodotus, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, S vols. 

8vo. 
Henrv's History of Great Britain, 12 vols. 8vo. 

and Andrews's Continuation, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Hume's History of England and Smollet's Con* 

tinuation, 13 vols. 8vo. 
Bissett's George III. 6 vol8.'8vo. 
Aikin's Do. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Robertson's History of Scotland, S vols. 8vo. 
Laing's Do. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Warrington's History of Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Leland^ History of Ireland, 2 vols. 4to. 
Anacharsis's Travels in Greece, 6 vols. 8vo. 
Mitford's History of Greece, 10 vols. 8vo. 
LiV/s Roman History, or Baker's Translation, 

6 vols, 8vo. 
Rollings Roman History, 10 vols. 8vo. 
Q 2 
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Ferguson's Roman Republic, 5 vols. 8vo. 
Tacitus, or Murphy's Translation, 8 vol&Svo. 
Crevier's Roman Emperors, 10 vols. 6vo. 
Gibboo's Decline and Fall of Rome, 12 vols. Svo. 
Mills's History of Mubamn^danism, 8yo« 

the Crusades, 2 vols. Svo. 

Hallam's History of the Middle Ages, 3 vols. 8vo». 
Berington's Literary History of Do. 4to. 
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